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Jl  N  the  prefent  age  of  fcfcrrmatlbri  and  rci^olutiori  It  is 

hot  to  be'  wondered,’  that  changes  and  reforms"  (hbald  be 

efFeifcd  or  pfopofed  in*  literary  Reviews.  In  all  the  other 

Reviews,  two  innovations  have  taken  plate^  intended,  and, 

^ot  a  few,'  confidered,  as  capital  improvements/  'Fhbfe  are, 
*  •  .  ‘ 

I*  An  augmentation  of  fize  as  well  as  price;  2.  A*n*iitcrcafe 

I  <  ,  ‘  • 

!  of  cmphafis,  according  with  the  excitement  of*  the  times,  ini 

!  the  decitjed’  tone  they  afliitfie  in  both  polities  and  theology; 

•  •  % 

As  it  is  not  our  defign  to  imitate  thenr  in  eklier  of  thefe  r^- 
j  fpejfts,  fome  apology  for  the  fingularity  of  our  conduct  may, 
I  perhaps,  be  expected  by  our  readers. 


.  ^  The  other  Reviews^  as  if  infpired  with  one  foulj  have  ftarted 
from  the  originaL price  of  ? one  (hilling  per  nurriber,  to  one 
fhilling  and  fix-pence,'  and  a  prcportionabfc  addition  to  the 
bulk  of  the  volume.  Tbefeafon  given- for  this-charrge,  is,  the 
great  increafe  of  books  j  the  rapid  growth  and  multiplication 
of  authors^  One  Review  fet^out  on  that  enlarged  ground. 


which  has  an  impoftng  air  on  minds  accuftomed  to  appreciate 
things  by  their  quantity,  and  others  thought  it  good  policy 
to  follow  the  example.  All  this  .was  a  competition  natural 
among  tradefmen,  but  not  the  refult  of  profound  refle£tion. 


Were  it  neceflary,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  Invention 
and  difcovery,  to  increafe  the  quantum  of  reading  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  that  of  literary- publication,  the  period  of  human  life 
would  be  unequal  to  the  talk ;  and  the  republic  of  letters, 

V 

like  the. Roman  empire,  ftagger  and  fink  under  its  own 
weight.  But  this,  happily,  .is .not  the  cafe.  It  is  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  progrelBve  improvement,  not  to  increafe,  but  to  dimi¬ 
ni  (h  the  fize  of  philofophical  compolitions;  to  abridge  the 
labour  of  memory,  reafoning,  and  expofition,  by  directing  the 
attention  to  general  principles  inftead.ef  particular  truths : 
nor  is  there  any  reafon  for  apprehending  that  fuch  limpliiica- 
tions  can  ever  have  an  end  }  while  well  eftablilhed  conclu- 
fions  become  principles  or  data  from  whence  the  philt^ophiQ 
mind,  not  overwhelmed  or  difinayed,  but  direfted  and  invigo¬ 
rated  by  an  increafiog  influx  of  light,  advances  with  confl- 
dence  toothers  more  remote,  and  far  beyond  vulgar  difcovery. 
Truth  lies  in  a  narrow  compafs;  and^  the  more  generid  and 
comprehenflve,  the  more  concife  and  compadled.  It  is  a 
pyramid,  wide  at  the  bafe,  narrower  we  advance  to  the 
fummit:  from  whence,  as  philofophers  have  affirmed,  the 
eternal  and  indivilible  Being,  in  whom  all  things  have  their 
origin  and  confummation,  fees  the  properties,  connexions, 
and  relations  of  them  all  by  intuitive  difeemment.  Now, 
though '  this  be  a  point  to  which  finite  capacities  can  never 
arrive,  it  is  a  point  to  which,  by  progreflive  knowledge,  they 
may  in  fome  meafure  approach. 


<  3  ) 

As  improvement  in  cndlcft  progreffidri  may  be  expe^ed'  in 
the  dircovery,  fo  alfo  it  may  be  looked  for'  in  the  cbihmunica. 
tion  of  knowledge.  As  ptoilontiohs  more  atid  more  general 
will  be  difcovered,  fo  tends  more  and  more  cbmpfeHenfive 
will  be  introduced  i  more  and  more  accurate  and  appropriate. 
But,  how  much  the  improvement  of  language*,  as'  iti  inftru> 
toient  of  thought^  atid  alfo  of  an  interchange  of  thoughts,  con¬ 
duces  at  once  to  brevity  and  clearnefs  o'f  eXpolItion,  we  may 
learn  from  the  happy  effe£h  of  fuch  a  reformation  of  phrafc-i 

ology  in  the  ftudy  of  chcmiftry. — All  difpute,  where  the 

% 

parties  are  fincere,  prefiippofes  agreement:  agreertient  In 
common  i^rinciplesj  td  which  each  appeals.  There,  is  not  a 
taore  curibus^  dr  more  inftru£hve  phehdmerioii  in  the  moral 
worlds  than  two  difpitontSj  concealed  from  etefy  cycj  and 
unheeded  by  every  ear,  contending  with  warmth^  perhaps  with 
pafSon,  for  theit  refpe£tive  podtions;  For  what  is  this  but 
to  pay  homage  to  each  other’s  underftandihg'  i  Each  is  con¬ 
fident  that  he  Is  approved  by  the  others  were  He  but  carididly 
attended  to,  and  rightly  underftood.  He  feeks  no  other  Um¬ 
pire  than  bis  adverfary  himfelf;  In  proportion,  therefore,  as 
the  rubbage  of  logomachy.is  cleared  away,  and  the  elafiicity 
of  abftradiion  on  abftradlion,  exalts  the*  mind  to  higher  and 
higher  views,  the  fize  and  number  of  fcitntific  volume  may 
be  expe£ted  to  decrcafe.  '  o 

-  The  cafe  it  not  entirely  *  the  fame  in  compoOtions  of  art 
dr  books  of  entertainment :  a  moral  argument  that  man  was 

made 

•  We  fay  not  entirely  the  fame :  for  refinement  in  philofophy 
wdll  produce  refinement  in'tafte^  and  cut  off  a  great  many  of 
xhofe  compofitions  that  tom  on  vulgar  fancies  and  faperftitions. 
Who  will  now  think  of  writing  fairy  lalcs,  or  even  an  epic  poem, 

a  a  that 


a 


1 


itiade  for  fcience  more  than  amufement ;  or  rather,  that'  the 
fubiimeft  amufement  that  a  ration^  confiils 

in  the  exercife  of  his  nobleft  faculty.  And,  fince  the  foul  of 
one  compofition  of  art,'  docS  not,  like  that  of  books  of  fcience, 
migrate  into  other  bodies  of  lefs  ftature,  the  only  advantage 

• 

arifing  from  multiplied  books  of  that  kind,  is,  that  they  afford 
0  ' 

greater  room  for  fcle£lion. — If  the  luminaries  of  literature 
have  increafed,  and  are  yet  to  increafe  in  rapid  fucceflion,  ftill 
the  human  capacity  is  the  fame,  and  the  duration  of. human 
life  the  fame  too,  if  not  decreafing.  The  company  in  fo 
crowded  an  exhibition,  muft  be  contented  with  little  room. 
When  Virgil  introduces  into  the  Zodiac  a  new  conftellation, 
he  does  not  extend  the  .fphere  of.  heaven,  but  makes  fome  o£ 
his  figures  contraft  their,  elbows  — Further  ftill,  on  this 
head,  if  Reviews  are  to  be  extended  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  fize  of  publications,  a  period  may  come  when 
they  may  fwell  monthly  to  quarto  and  even  folio  volumes,  and. 
all  the  leifure  of  even  a  ftudious  perfon  .may  be  taken  up  in 
the  perufal  of  Reviews.  Reviewers  may  become  the  man¬ 
darins,  the  priefts  with  w^hom  the  facred  ftores  of  literature 
(hall  be  depofited,  and  by  whom  they  (hall  be  dealt  out  in 
what  meafure  they  pleafe. 


'Having  thus  endeavoured  to  apologize  for  the  concife  form, 
as  well  as  the  low  price  of  our  Review,  wc  proceed  to  offer 


that  Is  in  his  fuber  fenfes  ?  There  is  fearedy  any  kind,  of  poetry, 
at  the  preleht  perioH  of  precifion,  and  accurate  inveftigation,  that 
is^at*all  tolerable  to  a  cultivated  mind,  befides  the  dramatic  and 
the  deferiptive.  ^  ^ 

•  •  r  *' 

44*#  4  ' 

•  Ipre.til>l.[Csrari]  Jam  Bracliia  corttrahit  ardens  Scorpliis.— 
Gcojgie,  lib.  i.»  -  -  ,  .  •;  -o  ' 
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an  apology,’  alfo,  for  not  alTuming  any  violent  or  decided  tone 
on  one  fide,  and,  indeed;  for  not  talcing  any  part,  whatever,  in 
politics,  in  theology,  or  any  fpecies  of  literary  xontroverfyJ 
This*  apathy  will  no  doubt  appear  very  hardj  and  unreafon- 
able  to  thofe  who  arc  accuftomed,  every  morning,*  to  have 
their  wiflies  gratified,- or  their*  apprehenfions  foothed,  by ’con¬ 
genial  newfpapers,  boolcfellers,'>  and  mafters  of  coffee-houfcsl 
The  condition  of  life,  it  is  urged  in  favour  of  party-reviews^ 
would  indeed  be  wretched  if  men  were  to  believe  nothing  but 
what  is  true;  or  to  know,  all  that  is  hereafter  to  conie  to  pafs. 
It  is  a  principle  in  human  nature  to  feed  arid  prolong  what¬ 
ever  appetite,  paffion,  emotion,  or  fentiment,^or  train  of  fenti- 
ment,  is  uppermoft  in  the  mind,  and  habitually  predominant. 
If  it  be’truei'^that  ideas- are  - to  the  foul,  what  material  food  is 
to  the  body,  a  man  cannot  reverfe  his  haliitual  train  of  think¬ 
ing,  and’adopt  a  new  .one,/without  lofing  his  perfonal ‘identity; 
and  tranfmigrating, -as  it  were,  into  a  newxreatiire.  Many 
are  the  evils  arlfing  from  groundlefs* fears':  it  is'but  rcafopablc 
ihat'-the  gloomy  fhould  be  compenfated  •  by  the  gay  illufions 
of  the ‘irnagination.  *  When  Jehofhaphat,  king  of  Judah,  me- 
sditated  war  agai'nft^he  king  of  Syria,  he  had  fome  thoughts  of 
confulting  a  very  honeft  prophet,  Micaiah  the  fon  of  Imlah. 
But  he  faid,  on  refledlion,  I  hate  him,  for  he  doth  mot  pro- 
phefy  gobd  concerning  me,  *but  evil*.”  This,  itmuft  be 
owned,  was  natural :  and,  is  it  not  alfo  natural  for  a  repub¬ 
lican  to  call  for  the  Monthly  Review,  a  diffenter  for  the 
Analytical,  and  a  high- churchman  for  the  Britifli  Critic? 


\  ^ 


True  j  but  riiere  is,  we  prefume,  a  clafs  of  feaders  dilFerent 

jfrom  aH  thefe:>  young  perfons  whofe  political  and  theological 

rti  I  'I'*  i  *  .  _  I.  ft 


V,J 
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opinions  are  not  jet  decidedly  formed }  and  outers  who  have 
in  their  compk^on  a  tindure  of  the  nil  admiravi^  who  are 
not  apt  to  be  very  pofitive  or  dogmatical  about  any  thing, 
who  are  more  inclined,  tp  trace  caufes  than  to  wonder  at  ef? 
feds,  and  may  be  dehrous  to  know  what  is  faid  on  both  Hdes 
of  a  queftion  from  mere  curiofity.  ^  is  very  reafonable  that 
this  clsds  of  readers  fboitld  be  accomniodated  with  a  literary 
journal  to  their  mind,  as  wpU  as  others. 

'  Though  it  be  on  the  fubjed  of  politics  and  theology,  that 
the  prejudices  and  partialities  of  Reviewers  are  moft  glaring, 
their  negled,  their  incapacity,  or  their  injuftice,  are  manifeft 
in  other  ihftances. — Fading  oyer  ,the  vplgar  objedions  to  {ler 
views,  drawn  from  the  hade  yvith  which  they  muft.write  who 
write  for  dajly  bread ;  the  influence  of  bookfellers ;  and  other 
arguments  equally  invidious;  let  us  flippofe  that  the  reviewer 
is  fully  competent  to  the  oflice  ^gned,  and  a  tnan  of  the 
moft  perfed  ipdependence  of  fituation  a$  well  ^  probity  and 

honour.  It  cannot  be  aflirmed  that  even  fuch  a  itt 

»  *  '  •  * 

every  cafe,  is  likely  to  giye  an '  impartial  yerdid.  If  the  au¬ 
thor,  reviewed  entertain  any  leading  notion  that  the  reviewer 
difapproves,  if  he  attack  any  of  hjs  favourite  dodrines,  or 
even  doubt  concerning  their  certainty^  he  is  damned  for  hjs 
.temerity,  and  treaty  coldly  eyen  for  doubting.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  thought  judicious,  on  the  pturt  of  the  condudors  of 
^.eviews,  to  commit  die  work  of  an  author  into  the  bands  of 
one  who  has  treated,  or  perhaps  intends  to  treat. on  the  lame 
or  fimil^  fubjeds :  a  mptaphyfical  hook  to  a  writer  on  meta- 
phyGcs;  a.  medical  to  a  writing  phyfici^n;  a  hiftory  to  an 
biftorian,  .a  fchoql-book  to  a  Ichool-mafter,  ar^  fo  on.  A 
comparifon  is  immediately  inflituted  in  the  mind  be^  of 

the 
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the  reviewer,  between  the  fentlments,  merit,'  and  pretenfions 

of  the  unfortunate  author  and  his  own.  He  hacks  and  hews, 

cuts  and  carves  the  work  before  him  as  he  pleafes ;  patBng 

over  fome  links  of  the  chain,  while  he  combines  things  never 

intended  to  be  united.  He  makes  a  man  of  ftraw,  and  fights 

him  valiantly.  He  a/Tumes  and  blends'into  one,  the  charac-  , 

ter  of  rival,  commentator,  controverfialift,  and  judge.  Nay, 

firther'ftill :  he  who  reviews  rather  as  an  amufement,  than  a 

very  ferious  and  important  occupation^  in  which  his  own 

fentiments  or  fame  are  direc^y  or  indiredlly  involved  ;  even 

be,  without  rivality,  and  without  the  leaft  perfonal  prejudice, 

is  attached  to  certain  parts  of  a  performance  in  preference  to 

• 

Others,  drawn  to  what  accords  with  his  own  way  of  thinking 
by  a  kind  of  eIe<Slive  attraction,  and  more  apt  to  fix  on  any 
ftriking  particulars  in  the  matter  or  -expreflion  of  an  author, 
than  to  feize  the  general  fpirit  and  fcope  of  his  reafoning,  or 

to  examine  how  far  he  has  made  any  addition  to  the  common 

/ 

flock  of  knowledge.— Thefe  obfervations,  it  is  evident,  refer 
to  books  of  ioflruClion  or  fcience* 

•  % 

With  regard  tojnatters  of  tafte,  or  combinations  of  fancy, 
the  author  of  a  compofitiou  of  att^  has  ftill  a  wbrfe  chance  of 
being  fairly  reprefented  in  literary  journals.  If  there  be  not, 
between  an  author  and  his  critic,  a  kind  of  pre-exilfent  har-«' 
mohy  and  concord,  if  their  minds  be  not  in  unifon,  the  fong 
of  the  charmer  is  loft,-  charm  he  never  fo  wifely.  'On  the 
contrary,  the  quirks,  conceits,  and  various  diftortions  of  bar¬ 
barous,  though  vigorous  genius,  are  a  fource‘'‘of  delight  to 
congenial  minds,  unimproved  by  the  contemplation  of  good, 
but  perverted  by  a  converfancy  with  faulty,  models  of  com* 
pplltion.  A  reviewer,  therefore,  even  of  a  pure  moral,  and 

a  4  firong 
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ftrong  intc1!c£lual  charaf^er,  may  be  a  falfe  mirror^  and  i&tV 
reJleSilom  may  be  lefs  calculated  to  reprefent  an.  author  than  to 
dil'play  hjmfelf. 

I 

How  then  ftiall  a  Review,  perfeftly  impartial,  be  confti- 
tuted  ?  Were  the  writer  or  writers  of  thefe  obfervations  to 
profefs  greater  care  and  candour  than  have  ever,  been  excr- 
cifed  by  any  other  reviewers,  or  by  themfeivcs,-  heretofore, 
the  world,  taught  wifdom  by  experience,  would  not  pay  the 
(inallcfl:  regard  to  fuch  a  declaration,  Nol  fimilar  habits 
^ould  undoubtedly  grow  out  of  fimilar  circumftances,  Wis 
pretend  not  to  control  the  order  of  nature.^— The  great  fa¬ 
ther  of  found  philofophy,  when  he  meditated  the  advancement 
of  knowledge,  did  not  fuppofe  that  either  higher  powers  or 

greater  indujlry  could  be  employed  in  tinjes  to  come,  than 
.  1 
had  been  employed  in  times  paft.-  He  propofed  the  advance^ 

ment  of  fcience  by  means  of  a  new  organ.  The  editors  of 

this  periodical  paipphlejt  propofe,  in  like  manner,  to  promote 

jnoral  improvement  in  the  bufinefs  of  literary  reviewing,  by 

means  of  a  new  plan,  or  organ, 

t  •  .  •  I  ^  \  '  '  I 


It  is  prqpofcd  that  every  man  (hall  be  his  own  reviewer, 
and  th^t  a  theatre  ftiall  be  opened  for  him  on  which  to  (hew 
hirr*fe!f  to  the  greateft  advantage.  It  will  be  faid,  that  an 
^luthor  is  the  laft  perfon  who  ought  to  fit  in  judgment  on  his 
pwn  wdrkSf  True  j  but  he  has  a  right,  and  is  the  beft  quali¬ 
fied  to  plead  his  own  caufe.  Let  the  world  be  judges,  let  the. 
54ithor  be  his  own  advocate.  Let  him  give  an  account,  him- 
fi^lf,  of  his  ovyn  defign,  and  of  what  he  pretends  to  have  ef- 
fefled.— This  is,  indeed,  not  altogether  a  new  plan :  it  is, 

N 

In  Mrt,  parjicd  intp  execution  every  day.  I'here  are  authors 


Vho'find  means  to  be,  in  faft,  their  own  reviewers:  an 
advantage  that  fljould  be  extended,  fairly,  openly,  and  with¬ 
out  condition  or  referve,  to  all  men.  Nor  is  this  an  ad  van* 
tage  only  .to.  the  author  :•  it-is  ah  advantage^  :alfo,  to  Ac  re- 
publi.c  of  letters,  •  •' 


|L  The  author  has  a  clearer  and  more  comprehenfive  view 
^  Aan  any  other  perfon  of  his  own  plan  and  pretence  for 
I  Writing  j  of. the  deftderat'um  which  it  has  been  his  aim'  to  fup- 
I  ply;  of  the  addition  he  has  made,  or  Aihks  he  has  made,  to 
*  the  flock  of  knowledge  or  ingenious  entertainment. — It  will 
be  objected,' that  of  all  this  thc'author  is  not  likely  to  form  a 
juft  eftimate.— In- matters  of  fciehcc,’  the  author  will  be  fure 
to  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  obje£l  and  plan  of  his'invefti* 

:  gatlon;  the' fc ope  and  fefuit  of'his  fpeculations:  becaufehe 
has,  precifely,  the  fame  motive  for  fidelity  in  this  refpe6^  that 
^  he  had  for  his  publication*  And,  after  making* the' greateft 
^  dcdu<ftions  on  the  febre  of  vanity  and  felf-conceit,  it  may  be 
I  , expelled  that  from  fuch  an  account'  an  intelligent, reader  will 
I  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  book  in  queftion,  than  from 
I  the  partial  accounts  and  extrafts  of  common  reviewers.  For 
I  even  in  this  review  of  himlelf^  we  have  a  miniature  pidlure  of 
I  the  man,  We  ean  form  a  judgment  concerning  the  genius 
I  of  the  author  from  the. manner  in  which  he  (peaks  of  himfelf 
1  and  his  work  j  the  grandeur  or  the  harrownefs  of  his  views  ; 
B  the  juftnefs  or  the  uncertainty  of  his  method  of  inquiry;  the 
I  dearnefs  or  the  confufion  of  his  arrangement,’  the  fublime 
K  limplicity.and  modefty  of  his  mind,  or^the  unpromiftng'petu- 
I  lance  of  his  pretenftons.  Let  us  not  ftahd  at  the  door  of  the 
f^ibition,  in  attention  to  the  deferiptions  of  door-keepers. 


Let  us  ftep  In  ourfelves,  and  have  a  ^rt  converiation  witir 

\ 

the  cbara^Iers  exhibited )  a  glimpfe,  however  tranfient. 

% 

/With  regvd  to  ^  arts;  die  poet»  the painterj  the  archi« 
te^,  &c.  may  give  the  oudine  of  his  poem)  his  piSure,  or 
cdificC)  and  alfo  a  few  fpecimens  of  the  particular  members  of 
which  are  compoi^. 

In  carrying  this  plan  into  ^fxutipn)  a  certain  potion  of 
the  review  muft  be  allotted  to  each  writer  in  proportion  to 
the  Hze  of  his  work.  It  may  be  thought  matter  of  regret, 
that  this  fpace  is  to  be  roeafured, .  not  by  the  capacity  of  the 
author  (which  would  be  wholly  ioconflfient  with  the  jdan 
prppoTed),  but  by  the  flze  of  his  v^ume.  Men  of  detail  and 
inere  matter  of  colledors  of  all  kinds,  muft  unavoidably, 

'  in  re^d  to  fpace,  be  treated  with  as  great  refped  as  the  moft 
profound  pbilolppher.— Yet  there  are  conliderations  which." 
ought  to  coofole  tnen  pf  genius  under  this  unavoidable  diftri- 
bution.  With  refpe^f  to  compoiltion  in  polite  literature, 
though  the  dull  plodder  and  plagiarift  be  allowed  as  much, 

'  time  to  fpeak  for  himlelf,  as  die  genuine  poet,  orator,  and 
hiftorian ;  difterence  of  fentiment,  ftyle,  and  manner,  will  caft 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the,  latter*  .  Nay,  it  would  be  for  the 
intereft  of  ingenious  and  fublime  fpirits,  as  far  as  competition 
with  inferior  minds  may  be  fitppofed  to  give  them  an  intereft, 
that  even  naore  than  a  juft  fpace  fhoiild  be  allotted  to  dunces, 

•  A.  •  '  ^ 

that  by  their  prolixity  they  might  expofe  tl^mfelves  to  .the ^ 
greater  contempt  and  ridicule.  As  to  the  chief  point,  im-  \ 
provement  in  fcience,  neither  does  the  fame  degree  of  glory 
attend  the  detail  of  ^  die  diicovery  of  general  truth  ;  * 


(  »»  ) 

nor  is  it  poffiblc  for.^  mere  colleaor  and  empiric  to  exhibit 
in  an  equal  fpace  fo  adequate  an  idea  of  his  induftry,  as  the 
philofopher  may,  whether  of  his  legitimate  dedyaions,  or  of 
the  ap{dication,  with  the  refult,  of  hypothetical  theories.  In¬ 
ventions  and  difeoveries  in  philofophy  as  much  excel  records 
of  particular  ihas,  as  flame  tr^feends  the  different  ftages  of 
preceding  friaion,  or  lightening  the  different  degrees  of  that 
fermentation  by  which  it  was  preceded.  Like  flame  and 
lightning,  too,  they  are  quickly  communicated  from  mind 
to  mind}  arid  the  more  clear  and  .certain  the.  truth,  the  more 
eafy  and  rapid  the  communication.  A  vigorous  fpirit,  re¬ 
tracing  the  coiirfe  by  which  he  himlelf  arrived  at  truth,  con? 
duas  his  readers  in  padis  eaiily  difeerned,  becaule  ftrongly 
marked :  weaker  mind^  who  fcarcely  fee  their  own  way,  are 
involved  in  endleis  mazes  of  explication.  While  vulgar 
minds  amafs  die  bulky  articles  of  fttaw  and  chaff,  and  leaves 
of  trees,  the  man  who  unites  imagination  with  attainment 
in  fcience,  and  a  juft  method  of  inveftigation,  colleas,  in  a 
fmall  compaft,  grain  and  fruit,  the  produ^ion  of  paft  re- 
fearch,  and- the  germ  of  .future  and  more  compendious  dif. 
covety. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fpecify  the  exad  portion  of  our  monthlv 
numbers  that  may  be  allowed  to  pamphlets,  and  to  books  in 
duodecimo,  in  octavo,  ,  in  quarto,  and  in  folio.  The  authors, 
by  looking  into  the  review,  will  fee' the  fpace  ufually  allotted  to 
die  different  publications.  If  their  accounts  fljall  exceed  the 
due  bounds,  of  which  indeed  there  is  great  danger,  they  muft 
cither  be  remitted  to  them  for  abridgment,  which  will  poft- 
pone  the  infertion  of  their  articles,  or  the  editprs  of  the  rei- 
view  m’uft,  theodelves,  apply  the  pruning  hook.  •  > 

There 

/  * 

•  '  { 


ThcreMs  no  rcafon  that  'we  can  imagine,^  why  an  1  author 
fbould  not  give  an‘  abftraft  of-his  own  books  Ithat  does <  not 
bear, with  equal  force  againfti his  advertifihg  in*  ncwfpapers, 
and  on  the  covers  of  magazines,  or  even'  agajnft  his  appear¬ 
ing' at  all  in  the  charader  of  an  author.  > But  if,  either 
through  prepo^ftcrous  modefty,  or  the.  affedation  .of  it,  or 
from  any  other  caufe,  an  author  (hall  decline  to  have  any  di- 
red  intercourfe’  with  ^ the  Review  himfelf,vaB  account  of.  his 
book  will  be  accepted  from  bis,  bookfeller,  ,or:any  of.his 
friends.  Xf  neither  author,!  friend,  nor  bookfdler,' interfere 
within  the  fpace  of;  iix  months  iafter'  publication,  if  the  book 
be  -publiOied  abroad  ;  .three  <  if;tat  home  ;  and-one^month  in 
cafes  of  temporary  difeuffions.  before,  parliament,  or  other 
courts  :  then,  there  can  be  no  complaint,'. if  the  coodudiors  of 
the  .review,  <  or  rather  fcientific  cataloguej .  fliall..themfelvcs 
give  an-  analyfis  of  the  publicaUon  fo  dfiferted,^  according  to 
^eir  beft  abiliuesf '  r-  -  r:  I ;  r-  ....  •  li 


It  {hall  alfo  be  permitted-  to  all  authors  to  revive  an  ancient 
practice;:  and' produce  in  favour -'of  their -works,  teftimonies' 

I  " 

of  eminent  men  :  provided,  always,  that  fuch  teftimonies,  tOr 
gether  with  the  analyfis  of  their  book,  do  not  exceed  the 
ufual  bounds  allotted  to  the  different  articles,  of  which  abounds 
they  muft  forrn  a  judgment  by  infpeding  the  ricwew  through 
jferies  of  .its  numbers.  j  -  • 


.  It  a  matter  of  no  fmall  encouragement- to  the  authors  of 
the  prefent  undertaking,  that,,  if!  their,  plan  of  making' the- 
English  .wkiters  fpcak  wholly  for  themJelves;'  (hall  meet 
with  the'^pubiic  favour,-’ they  are  not,  like  many.other  pro- 
jedprs,  in  any  .danger  of  b^ing  fupplapted  in  that. favour  by 

'  t.  t  ’  ?ny 


Mny  ;future  competition  :  fmcc  there'is  no  man,  or  focftty  of 
»Mjn,  however  pure  their  prpbity  or  fplendid  their, talents,  who 
Man  poflibly  do  lefe  than  nothing  !.  ;  •;  ^  .  i 


^  Such  IS  the  form  into*  which  it  is  intended,  if  the  literary 
jlorld  approve  (for  it  cannot ,  be  done  .without  their  appro- 
Ation,  or  all  at. once),  gradually. to  transform  the 


nglilh  Review. 


!  W  To  the  review  of.  books  will  be  fubjoined  ' critical  notes ; 

’  ^t  thefe,/not  fo  much  intended  as  a  verdid  on  authors,  as  to 
|‘|bew,what  may  appear  to  be  a  difeovery  or  improvement  on 
I  one  hand,  or.  a  deficiency  in  an  argument  or  indu^iipn 
i  m  the  other;  and,  by  occafionally  fuggeftiiig,. perhaps,^  fomp 
r  more  frequently  by  bringing  together  . 

comparing  thofe  of  .the  differerit  writers  on  the  fame  fab-  . 
to  unite  the  labours  of  thc  learned  and  ingenious  in  ono 
ufeful  direclion.  This,  we  hope,  will  not  be  confidered  as  a 
Aviation  from- the  impartiality  we  profefs  in  our  ftatement  of* 

*  Ac  nature,  a^d  pl^  of  literary  coinpofitions.  It  is^nptof' 
Ae  fncers  and  cenfures  of  critics  that  an  author  of  fenfe  com- 
jlains  fo  much  as  of  the  partial  and  falfe  accounts  that  are 
T  £ivei>  of  the  defi^ii  and  conftrutSlion  of  his  work.  When 
*^||iefe^are  fairly  given  he  has  no  other  reafon  of  complaint  or 
t  .l^hagrin  than  -  the  clafiical,  and  .even. the  facred  writers,  .were 
1^,  rife  from  the  dead,  would  have  at  the  writings^of 


ignorant  or  abfurd  commentators. 


,  At  the  end  of  every  half  year,  that  is,  with*  every  fixih 
number,  of  the  Englilh  Review,  there  will  be  given  a  feventh 
6  .  and 


ahd  tepahite  number  of  the  fame  Axe  and  price,  coiitainin^ 
an  abftradi  or  abridged  accduht  of  foreign  literature ;  refpe^ 
being  had}  chiefly,  to  the  viciffitudes  thitt  May  be  undergone 
or  the  progrcfs  that  may  be  made  in  the'  different  fciences^ 
And,  on  fuch  occaAohs,  opportunities  will  be  naturally  of> 
fered  of  briefly  remarking  die  fum  of  fuch  .progrefs,  on  the 
whole,  both  by  Englilh  atid  foreign  writers. 


The  fummary  of  national  affairs  will  be  tOntinueld  ^ 
though}  in  order  to  leave  more  room  for  the  review  of  books} 
on  fomewhat  fmaller  a  fcale.  That  it  may  not  be  wholly 
heterogeneous  in  a  literary  journal,  It  will  hot  be  the  object  of 
the  editors  to  give  a  detail  of  unconneded  events,  fo  much  as 
to  trace,  in  events,  the  influence  and  vicUfitudes  df  opinion. 


And,  that  the  fame  impartiality  may  be'Obferved,  here,  that 
We  wiQi  to  chara<£teri2e  our  Literary  Review,  we  (hall,  toge> 
ther  with  our  account  of  political  matters^  give  a  brief  ftate> 
ihent  of  What  is  faid.  Or  may  be  faid,  on  both  Ades  of  the  molt 
important  difputes. 


Before  we  dlfmils  this  addrefs,  We  beg  leave  to  remind 
our  readers,  that  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  intend,  that  the 
analytical  accounts  to  be  given  by  the  aothors  of  boOk^  ot 
their  friends,  fliall  fuperfede  candid  and  philofophical  criticifm. 
It  is  only  intended,  for  the'reafons  above  Hated,  to  draw  a 
diflintit  line  between  the  analyAs  of  a  work,  and  the  judgment 
that  may  be  formed  concerning  it :  and  to  make  the  author 
fpeak  more  for  bimfelf,  than  has  hitherto  been  ufual  in  literary 
journals,  and  the  critic  leH*  The  editors  of  the  impartial  Eng* 


f 


■ 


/ 
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t  »S  ) 


!iih  Review,  conlcious  that  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  mifcon- 
ception  they  now  endeavour  to  obviate,  have  even  a  ilronger 
inducement  than  others  to  prove  by  their  conftant  labours, 
that  no  performance  ihall  be  pafiM  by  without  undergoing  an 
examination  by  men  himiliarly  converfant  with  the  refpedive 
fubje&s  of  which  they  treat.  It  is  in  fa£t  promifed  aid  in  this 
way,  by  the  mod  eminent  characters,  that  has  chiefly  encou¬ 
raged  the  editors  of  the  impartial  Englifh  Review  to  encoun¬ 
ter  thofe  difficulties  that  attend  new  projects.  Thefe  arc 
commonly  carried  into  execution  only  by  a  fucceffion  of  hints, 
fuggefted  by  unforefeen  obftacles.  We  therefore  finally  en¬ 
treat  all  who  wilh  well  to  the  principle  of  our  plan,  to  com¬ 
municate  to  us  whatever  may  tend  to  its  improvement }  af- 
furing  them,  that  hone  of  their  letten  (ball  remain  unan* 
fwered. 
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Art.  I.  The  Works  of  Cornelius  Tacitus.  By  Arthur  Murphy^ 
Efq.  With  an  EJfay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Tacitus ;  Notes^ 
Supplements^^  and  Maps.  In  rour  Volumes,  pp.  2393.  4to. 
boards.  Robinfons.  London,  1793. 
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N  proportion  as  the  modern  languages  are  crtriched  and  re¬ 
fined,  they  become  more  and  more  capable  of  conveying  the 
fentiments,  ' the  caft  of  mind,  the  train  and*  turn  of  thinking, 
and  the  very' manner  and  ftyle  of  the  ancients.  The  Englifii 
language,  fince  the  time  when  Mr.  Gordon  publifhed  his  tranf- 
lation  of  Tacitus,  has  been  much, improved:  but  if  it  fliould 
be  thought,  and  we  underftand  it  is  thought  by  not  a  few^  that 
it  has  not  received  any  improvements,  whatever  corruptions  it 
may  have  undergone,  fince  the  firft  twenty  or  thirty  years  of 
the  prefent, century,  ftill  it  would  be  admitted,  that  the  whole 
force  and  compafs  of  our  language,  whatever  may  be  deemed 
the  period  of  its  higheft  cultivation,  has  not  been  wielded  by 
Mr.  Gordon ;  who,'  though  an  intelligent  and  learned  man, 
writes  in  a  ftyle  rough,  uncouth,  and,  to  an  ear  attuned  to  the 
harmony  of  the  beft  Englilh  compofitions,  ofFenfive.  A  new 
tranflation,  therefore,  of  the  philofophical  Roman  hiftorian,  was 
a  dejideratum  in  Englifli  literature,  which  Mr.  Murphy,  after  a 
labour  of  many  years,  has  happily  fupplied.  It  is  not  every  one 
who  has  received  a  good  education  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  is 
tolerably  converfant  with  the  moft  celebrated  authors  in  both 
thefe  languages,  that  is  qualified  to  tranflate,  or  fully  to  enter 
into,  and  comprehend  the  fenfe  of  Tacitus.  Between  the  Au- 
guftan  age,  the  great  era  of  Roman  literature  and  refinement, 
and  the  period  in  which  Tacitus  flourilhed,  an  interval  of  near 
a. century  had  pafled,  and  with  new  difeoveries,  relations,  and 
connexions,  new  phrafes  and  modes  of  expreffioA  had  been 
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2  ^  The  IVorkt  of  Cornelius  Tacitus* 

introduced.  The  ftyle  of  Tacitus,  too,  diftinguiflied  by  anti¬ 
thetical  and  proverbial  brevity,  requires  clofer  attentioo  and 
deeper  reflexion  than  the  difFufe  perfpicuity  of  the  Ciceronian 
manner.  And  all  thefe  circumftances  united  made  comments 
and  notes  neceflary,.  as  well  as  a  tranllation:  nor  could  this 
complicated  talk  be  performed  without  a  familiar  acquaintaiKre 
with  Roman  literature  and  antiquity,  and  the  moft  patient  per- 
feverance  in  variegated  inveftigation. 

But  the  fublirae  entertainment  and  Inftruftion  to  be  derived 
from  Tacitus  was  an  objedl  worthy  of  all  his  induftry.  la 
Cornelius  Tacitus  all  thofe  relations,  qualities,  and  difpofitions, 
that  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  grand  and  interefting  hif- 
torian,  were  united.  He  was  a  Roman  fenator,  diftinguiflied 
by  the  favour  of  the  princes  and  rulers  of  the  known  world ; 
intimatdy  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of^  courts,  and  the 
Charad^ers  and  conduct  of  the  leading  men  on  the  grand  theatre 
of  politics  and  war;  and  was  himfelf  employed  in  offices  of 
high  dignity  and  importance:  the  natural  probity  and  elevation 
of  his  mind  were  fortified  and  confirmed  by  the  noble  .maxims 
of  the  ftoical  philofophy,  and  by  contemplating  the  fevere  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  ancient  republic;  he  was  a  celebrated  orator,  as  welt 
as  an  accomplifhed  fchclar:  he  was  qualified  to  inveftigate 
truth,  and  at  once  enabled  and  difpofed  to  record  it.  He  fe- 
ledled  fa£ls  worthy  of  the  attention,  not  of  anecdote  hunters, 
but  of  all  men  and  all  ages;  and  he  viewed  thefe  in  connexion 
with  the  caufes  and  motives  that  gave  them  birth.  By  laying 
open  the  minds  of  others,  he  teaches  us  to  know  ourfelves.- 
Thus  he  united  hiftory  with  philofophy;  or,  in  the  words  of 
our  tranflator,  V  the  hiftory  of  Tacitus  is  philofophy  teaching 
•  by  example.' 

The  fubje<fts  of  which  he  treats  are,  the  councils  and  actions 
of  the  moft  politic  and  powerful  nation  that  ever  figured,  as 
far  as  we  know,  in  the  world ;  and  that  at  a  period  of  their 
hiftory  when  their  empire  was  of  wideft  extent;  when  un¬ 
known  nations  and  tribes  of  men,  fubdued,  or  over- ran,  or  re- 
prefted  by  their  irrefiftible  arms,  prefe/lted  to  the  hiftorian  a 
new  field  of  obfervation  and  refle(ftio’n;  while  the  military  dif- 
cipline  and  valour  of  Rome  were  yet  unimpaired;  while  her  re¬ 
ligious  and  tivil  inftitutions  yet  rerfiained,  atleaft  in  form,  and, 
though  the  overbearing  power  of  the  prince  of  the  senate 
crufhed  the  Roman  fpirit,  inflances  of  heroic  virtue,  the  refi- 
duous  fruit  of  the  tree  of  liberty,  recalled  to  mind  the  ancient 
republic,  and  proved  that  the*  Romans  were  not  ‘  lefs  than  he- 
^  roes  fallen.*  .At  the  time  when  the  mind  of  T^itus  was 
formed,  the  mythology,  the  hiftory,  the.  inftitutions,  the  man- 
.ners,  and  charaders,  of  ancientnationsy  their  diftcrent  fyftems 
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of  phllofophy,  &c.  were  familiarly  known ;  although  a  new  re- 
religion  had  fprung  up,  and  a  civil  order  was  eftabliflied,  that 
were,  in  their  progrefs  and  confcqiiences,  wholly  to  fubvert  old 
ufages,  both  religious  and  civil,  and  to  change  the  face  of  the 
world.  And  it  is  this  circumftance,  chiefly,  that  diffufes  over 
Tacitus  that  peculiar  intereft  and  charm  which  recommend 
him  to  moft  readers  more  than  any  of  the  Latin  or  Greek 
hiftorians.  As  the  mythology,  the  laws,  the  language,  the 
fentimentsj  the  tafte,  of  the  Romans  were  forrned,  in  a  great 
meafure,  on  thofe  oft  the  Greeks;  fo  the  laws,  the  language, 
and  the  tafte  oftmodern  Europe,  are  greatly  influenced  by  thofe 
of  the  ancient  Romans;  through  whom,'  too,  the  Chriftian 
religion  was  fpread  throughout  Italy  and  all  the  diftant  pro¬ 
vinces.  Of  the  fovereignty  of  Rome,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  had  become  elective,  we  have  yet  a  lively  fhadow 
and  femblance  in  the  German  empire.  On  the  whole,  Cor¬ 
nelius  Tacitus  ftands  on  an  ifthmus  that  joins  the  ancient  to 
the  modern  world.  And  while  his  immortal  writings  breathe 
the  genius  and  air  of  the  former,-  they  touch  on  the  principal 
circumftances  that  have  contributed  to  form  thofe  of  the 
latter. 

To  the  modern  nations,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
works  of  this  grand  hiftorian-fliould  be  highly  interefting :  but, 
from  his  Treatife  on  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  and  his 
Life  of  Agricola,  particularly  to  the  Britift),  including  the  Irifli 
nations ;  who  will  there  trace  the  fifft  rudiments*  of  our  glorious 
conftitution  to  the  woods  of  Germany;  and  find  the  Celts,  fub- 
dued  in  Gaul,  refifting  and  repelling  the  Roma'h  arms  on  the 
bold  and  rugged  frontier  oft  Caledonia. 

•  It  would  be  extravagant  to  fuppofe,.  that  Mr.  Murphy,  when 
he  began  his  arduous  undertaking,  had  any  eye  to  the  prefcnt 
crifis  of  Europe;' yet  it  would  appear,  at  firift  fight,  when  we 
compare  the  convulfions  that  agitated  the  Roman  with  thofe 
that  now  (hake  and  fully  the  French  empire,  that  it  muft  have 
been  his  intention  to  exhibit  to  the  nations  a  ftriking  proof  and 
example  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  anarchy  and  ty¬ 
ranny;  how  little  we  have  to  expe£l  from  the  juftice  and  hu¬ 
manity,  either  of  individual  nien,  or  the  mafs  of  the  people, 
let  loofe  from  the  reftraints  of  law;  how  neceflfary  it  is  to  ma¬ 
nage  the  prejudices  and  paflions,  as  well  as  to  enlighten  the  utt- 
derftandings  of  the  multitude;  and  how  much  we  depend,  for 
whatever  gives  focurity,  comfort,  and  grace  to  life,  to  the  aii-^ 
thority  of  religious  and  civil  inftitutions. 

.  -  -  -  ■_  _ ^,1 

*’By  means  of  the  univerfality  of  their  dominion  as  well  as 
language.  *  '  . 
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With  regard  to  the  ftylc  of  Tacitus,  though  univcrially  al¬ 
lowed  to  pofTefs  the  higheft  degree  of  force  and  brilliancy,  it  i$ 
commonly  admitted  to  be  in  many  inftances  obfcure  from 
brevity,  and.  in  others  unnatural  from  far-fetched  ornament.— 
Though  we  hold  ftyle  to  be  of  very  little  confequence  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  matter  of  a  compofition,  we  may  take  the  pre¬ 
lent  occafion  to  obferve,  in  general,  that  the  didion  can  never 
be  very  faulty  where  the  fenfe  and  matter  arc  excellent 

Scribendi  re^e,  fapere  et  frindpium^  et  fons. 

The  principles  of  fcience  and  critical  judgment  are  the  fame. 
It  was  impoffible  that  fuch  a  fpirit  as  Tacitus  ftiould  not  excel 
in  the  moft  elTential  qualities  of  good  writing,  clear  and  com- 
prehenfive  arrangement,  precifion  and  vigour  of  expreflion. 
As  to  his  antithetical  brevity  ^  there  is  fomewhat  of  brevity  and 
antithefis,  too,  in  the  very  nature  of  fublime  views  and  con¬ 
ceptions.  The  more  general  the  refledllon^  the  more  fimple 
and  fliort  the  expreflion.  Proverbs,  aphorifms,  maxims,  are 
iharpened  into  narrow  points.  Hence  a  facred  writer  compares 
*  the  words  of  the  wife  to  nails  fattened  in  a  fure  place.*  But 
in  all  fuch  general  truths  there  is  fomewhat  antithetical,  fince 
things  are  known  by  their  contraries,  and  illuftrated  by  the 
ihades  of  comparifon  and  cqntraft.  With  regard  to  the  ftudied 
brilliancy  and  far-fetched  ornament  of  Tacitus,  their  exiftence 
muft  be  admitted.  In  compofitions  of  art,  as  in  cuftoms,  and 
faOiions  in  drefs,  there  is  a  continual  change.  Refined  judg¬ 
ment  rejeds  at  firft  the  profufion  of  barbaric  .ornament,  and 
proceeds  to  the  greateft  poflible  union  between  elegance  and 
ilmplicity.  But  a  faftidioufnefs  of  what  is  common,  and  a  love 
of  diflin&ion,  betrays  even  fuch  brilliant  geniufes  as  Seneca 
and  Lucan  into  turgid  conceits :  the  tafle  of  the  times  is  tinc« 
cured  with  afFe£fation;  nor  can  even  the  fublime  fpirit  of  a  Ta¬ 
citus  feciire  him  entirely  from  the  general  contagion  ofeuftom.— 
Thefe  obfervations  are  addreifed,  not  to  our  learned  readers, but  to 
thofe  who  may  wifh  to  read  this  diflinguifhed  author  in  Englifb,' 
after  he  is  introduced,  in  fome  meafure,  to  their  acquaintance. 
If  they  (hould  wifb  for  a  more  complete  introdu(ftion,  they  will 
find  it  in  the  elTay  prefixed  to  the  tranflation  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

For  the  fame  reafon'that  we  have  made  thefe  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  Tacitus,  though  our  bufinefs  be  with  the  tranflation 
rather  than  the  original,  we  (ball  here  enumerate  the  fubjedts 
created  of  by  that  writer. 

The  Annals  of  Tacitus,  divided  into  fixteen  books,  include  a 
period  of  four  and  fifty  years,  from  the  year  767  to  the  death 
of  Nero  in  821.  The  Roman  world,  at  this  period,  was  in 
profound  tranquillity}  of  courfc  th^  materials  of, the  Annals  are 
.  '  domeftic 
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Jlomcllic  tranfaftions.  The  author,  at  is  obfervcd  by  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy,  has,  with  his  ufual  brevity,  given  the  true  charafter  of 
this  part  of  his  work.  ‘  The  detail,*  he  fays,  *  into  which  he 
^  was  obliged  to  enter,  while  it  gave  leflbns  of  prudence,  was 
‘  in  danger  of  being  dry  and  unentertaining.  In  other  hifto- 
‘  ries,  the  operation  of  armies,  the  fituation  of  countries,  the 

*  events  of  war,  and^e  exploits  of  illuftrious  generals,  awaken 

*  curiofity,  and  expand  the  imagination.  We  have  nothing 
^  before  us  but  afts  of  defpotifm,  continual  accufations,  the- 

*  treachery  of  friends,  the  ruin  of  innocence,  and  trial  after 

*  trial,  ending  always  in  the  fame  tragic  cataftrophe.  Events 
‘  like  thefe  will  give  to  the  work  a  tedious  uniformity,  without 

*  an  objeft  to  enliven  attention,  without  an  incident  to  prevent 

*  fatiaty.* — But  the  genius  of  Tacitus,  Mr.  Murphy  juftly 
obferves,  furmounted  every  difficulty.  He  was  able  to  keep 
attention  awake,  to  pleafe  the  imagination,  and  enlighten  the 
underttanding. — Part  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Annals,  containing 
three  years  of  Tiberius,  the  entire  four  years  of  Caligula,  the 
firft  fix  of  Claudius,  and  the  two  laft  of  Nero,  have  periihed 
in  the  wreck  of  literature. 

The  Hiftory  of  Tacitus  begins  from  the  acceffion  of  Galba, 
in  the  year  from  the  building  of  Rome  822,  or  of  the  Chriftian 
era  6^,  and  is  carried  down  to  the' death  of  Domitian  in  849,  or 
of  the  Chriftian  era  96;  the  whole  comprifing  a  period  of 
feven-and-twenty  years,  full  of  important  events,  and  fudden 
revolutions,  in  which  the  praetorian  bands,  the  armies  ^in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  legions  of  Syria,  claimed  a  right  to  raife  whom 
they  thought  proper  to  the -imperial' feat,  without  any  regard 
for  the  authority  of  the  fenate.  Such,  fays  his  tranflator,  was 
the  fubjeft  Tacitus  had  before  him.  ‘  The  fummary  view 
‘  which  he  has  given  of  thofe  dHaftrous  times,  is  the  moft 
^  awful  picture  of  civil  commotion,  and  the  wild  diftradlion  of 
^  a  frantic  people.  Voffius  fays,  the  whole  work  confifted  of 

*  no  lefs  than  thirty  books :  but,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  literary 

*  world,  we  have  only  four  books,  and  the  beginning  of  the 

*  fifthi  In  what  remains  'we  have  little  after  the  acceffion  of 
‘  V efpafian.  The  reign  of  Titus,  the  delight  of  human  kind, 

*  is  totally  loft,  and  Domitian  has  entirely  efcaped  the  ven- 

*  geance  of  the  hiftoriari’s  pen.* 

The  Treatife  on  the  Situation,  Manners,  and  People  of  Ger- 
many,  was  compofed  by  Tacitus  in  the  year  of  Rome  851,  of 
Chrift  98.  In  this  valuable  and  moft  curious  and  interefting 
little  work,  to  a  Briton,  the  moft  precious  remain,  perhaps,  of 
antiquity,  he  deferibes  the  extent  and  boundaries'  of  Germany  ; 
the  inhabitants  and  origin  of  their  name ;  their  bards  and  fabu¬ 
lous  traditions]  their  perfons;  the  nature  of  the  foil,  minerals, 
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and  animals;  the  arms  ia  general  ufc,  and  the  felc<3  hundred 
from  every  canton  ;  their  kings,  generals,  and  the  authority  of 
their  priefts;  the  courage  of  the  German  women,  and  their 
exhortations  to  the  men  in  the  moft  obftinate  battles;  the  fu- 
perftitious  veneration  of  the.Germans  for  the  female  fex;  the 
gods  of  Germany,  auguries,  and  divinations;  the  limited  au¬ 
thority  of .  their  chiefs,  and  their  public  allemblies ;  their  pains 
and. penalties,  fines  for- difFerer.t  offences,  part  to  the  perlon  in¬ 
jured  and  part  to  the  chief  or  the  community ;  all  bufinefs  de- 
bated  under. arms;  war  and  rapine  the  only  refources  of  tho 
people  to  fupport  their  followers  ;  neglect  of  agriculture  ;  in¬ 
dolence. of  the  Germans  in  times  of  peace ;  the  care  of  houfe- 
hold  affairs  left  to  the  wome^n;  the  cuftom  of  fending  prefents 
to  the  chiefs;  the  form  of  their  villages,  and  their  fubterraneous 
caves;  the  drefs  of  the  men  and  women;  marriage  and  con- 
ftancy  of  the  German  wives ;  punifhment  of  adultery  inflicted 
by  the  hufband  ;  the  education  of  youth,  and  rules  of  fucceflion 
to'the  property  of  their  father;  the  duty  of  adopting  the  friend- 
Ihips  and  feuds  of  parents  and  other  relations ;  compofiiion  for 
homicides  and  other  crimes;  their  love  of  hofpitality;  their 
convivial  meetings  and  deep  drinking ;  the  liquor  and  food  of 
the  Germans;  their  public  fpc£lacles  and  rage  for  gaming; 
the  condition  of  the  flaves  and  of  the  freedmen;  the-partition 
and  cultivation  of  the  lands;  divifion  of  the  fcafons;  and  fu¬ 
neral  ceremonies,  which  were  performed  without  pomp  or 
oftentation. 

This  general  account  of  the  manners  is  followed  by  a  parti¬ 
cular  defeription  of  the  feveral  nations  of  Germany. 

The  Life  of  Agricola,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  is  admitted  to  be  a  mafter- 
piece  in  the  kind.  Tacitus  was  fon-in-law  to  Agricola;  and 
‘  while  filial  piety  breathes  through  his  work,  he  never  departs 
‘  from  the  integrity  of  his  own  charader.  He  has  left  an  hiftorical 
^  monument  highly  intereftmg  to  every  Briton,  who  wifhes  to 
'  know  the  manners  of  bis  anceftors,  and  the  fpirit  of  liberty  that 
‘  from  the  earlieft  times  diftinguiflied  the  natives  of  Britain.* 

*  Agricola,  as  Hume  obferves,  was  the  general  who  finally 

*  eftablifhed  the  dominion  of  the  Ramans  in  this  ifland.  He 

*  governed  it  in  the  reigns  of  Vefpafian,  Titus  and  Domitian. 
^  He  carried  his  vidorious  arrns  northward;  defeated  the  Bri- 
‘  tons  in  every  encounter,  pierced  into  the  forefts  and  the 

*  mountains  of  jCaledonia,  reduced  to  fubjedtion  every  ftate  in 

*  the  fi)uthern  parts  of.  the  ifland,  and  chafed  before  him  all  the 
‘  men  of  fiercer  and  more  intradtable  fpirits,  who  deemed  war 
^  and  death  itfclf  lefs  intolerable  than  fervitude  under  the  vidlors. 

•  c'He 
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^  He  defeated  them  in  a  decifive  at^tion,  which  they  fought  lin- 
‘  der  Galgacus;  and  having  fixed  a  chain  of  garrilbns  between 

*  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  he  cut  ofF  the  ruder  and  more 
‘  barren  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  fecured  the  Roman  province 

*  frt>m  the  incurfions  of  the  barbarous  inhabitants,*  During 
‘  thefe  military  enterpfifes,  he  neglected  not  the  arts  of  peace, 

‘  He  introduced  laws  and  civility  among  the  Britons,  taught 

*  them  to  defire  and  raife  all  the  conveniencies  of  life ;  recoh- 
^  ciled  them  to  the  Roman  language  and  manners  5  in(lru6led 
^  them  in  letters  and  feience;  and  employed  every  expedient  to 
‘  render  thofe  chains  which  he  had  forged  both  eafy  and  agree- 

*  able  to  them/  ‘  In'this  pafl'age,’  fays  Mr, 'Murphy,  ^  Mr, 

*  Hume  has  given  a  fummary  of  the  life  of  Agricola,  It  is 

*  extended  by  Tacitus  in  a  ftyle  more  open  than  the  didactic 

*  form  of  the  EfTay  on  the  German  Manners  required,  but 
‘  ftill  with  the  precifion,  both  in  fentiment  and  didtion,  peculiar 

*  to  the  author.’ 

Of  the  Dialogue  on  Oratory  Mr,  Murphy  gives  the 
following  account.  The  feene  of  the  dialogue  is  laid  in  the 
fixth  year  of  Vcfpafian,  A.  U.  C.  828,  A.  D.  75.  The  com¬ 
mentators  are  much  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the  real  au¬ 
thor  his  work,  they  all  agree,  is  a  maftcrpiece  in  the  kind ; 
written  with  tafte  and  judgment;  enttrtaining,  profound,  and 
elegant.— Some  commentators  give  this  anonymous  dialogue 
to  Quintilian,  others  to  the  younger  Pliny,  and  a  third  party 
even  to  Suetonius.  For  our  own  part,  we  agree  with  the 
learned  Brotier,  and  the  other  critics,  who  think  there  is  the 
beft  reafon  for  aferibing  it  to  Tacitus.  Among  other  reafons 
for  acceding  to  this  opinion,  we  may  mention  a  circumftance 
that  has  efcaped,  as_far  as  w^  can  recolleft,  all  the  philologifts  : 
that  Tacitus, 'in  the  compofitions  confeffedly  his,  appears,  on 
feveral  occafions,  in  the  charafter  of  a  critic.  We  fcall  now 
give  a  few  fpecimens  of  the  tranflation,  which;  they  who  are 
acquainted  with  Tacitus  will  readily  acknowledge  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  no  unhappy  imitation  of  the  original. 

Extras  from  the  Annals. 

'  The  Romans  were  now  at  a  fmall  diftaoce  from  the  foreft  of 
Tentoburgium  where  the  bones  of  V^arus  and  his  legions  were 
faid  .to  be  ftill  unburied. 

*  Touched 

•  The  commentators,  .fays  Mr,  Murphy,'  give  different  accounts 
of  the  Teutoburgian  foreft.  Guerin,  the  French  tranflaior  of  Ta¬ 
citus,  fays  it  lay  in  the  diocefe  of  Munfter,  where  there  is,  at  this 
day,  a  place  called  Earen^orf,  which  fignifics  the  burgh  of  Vanis. 
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•  Touched  by  this  affcfling  circumftance,  Germanicus  refolved  tb 
pay  the  laft  human  office  to  the  relics  of  that  unfortunate  commander 
and  his  flaughtered  foldiers.  The  fame  tender  fentiment  diffufed 
iifclf  through  the  army  ;  fome  felt  the  touch  of  nature  for  their  rela¬ 
tions,  others  for  their  friends ;  and  all  lamented  the  difafters  of  war, 
and  the  wretched  lot  of  human  kind.  Caecina  was  fent  forward  to 
explore  the  woods ;  where  the  waters  were  out,  to  throw  up  bridges; 
and,  by  heaping  loads  of  earth  on  the  fwampy  foil,  to  fecure  a  folid 
footing.  The  army  marched  through  a  gloomy  folitude.  The  place 
prefented  an  awful  fpedtacle,  and  the  memory  of  a  tragical  event  in- 
creafed  the  horror  of  the  feene.  The  lirft  camp  of  Varus  appeared 
in  view.  The  extent  of  the  ground,  and  the  three  different  cn- 
clofures  for  the  eagles,  ftill  diftindtly  feen,  left  no  doubt  but 
that  the  whole  was  the  work  of  the  three  legions.  Farther  on’ were 
traced  the  ruins  of  a  rampart,  and  the  hollow  of  a  ditch  well  nigh 
filled  up.  This  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  fpot  where  the  few,  who 
efcaped  the  general  maffacre,  made  their  laft  effort,  and  periffied  in 
the  attempt.  The  plains  around  were  white  with  bones,  in  fome 
place's  thinly  fcattered,  in  others  lying  in  heaps,  as  the  men  hap¬ 
pened  to  fall  in  flight,  or  in  a  body  reiiffed  to  the  lall.  Fragments 
of  javelins,  and  the  limbs  of  horfes,  lay  fcattered  about  the  field. 
Human  ikulls  were  feen  upon  the  trunks  of  trees.  In  the  adjacent 
woods  flood  the  favage  altars  where  the  tribunes  and  principal  cen¬ 
turions  were  offered  up  a  facrifice  with  barbarous  rites.  Some  of  the 
foldiers  who  furvived  that  dreadful  day,  and  afterwards  broke  their 
chains,  related  circumftantially  fevcral  particulars.  *  Here  the  com- 

*  manders  of  the  legions  were  put  to  the  fword ;  on  that  fpot  the 
«  eagles  were  feized.  There  Varus  received  his  firft  wound ;  and 

*  this  the  place  where  he  gave  himfelf  the. mortal  ftab,  and  died  by 
^  his  own  fword..  Yonder  mound  was  the  tribunal  from  which 

*  Arminius  harangued  his  countrymen  ;  here  he  fixed  his  gibbets; 

*  there  he  dug  the  funeral  trenches ;  and  in  that  quarter  he  offered 
‘  every  mark  of  fcorn  and  infolcnce  to  the  colours  and  the  Roman 


A  feene  fomewhat  fimilar  to  this  was  difplayed  in  India  in  the 
war  from  1786  to  1784,  when  the  Britifh  army  under  Sir  Eyre 
Coote>  in  an  engagement  with  Hyder,  found  themfelves  on  the 
very  fpot  where  Colonel  Baillie  made  his  laft  ftand  *. 


Brotier  places'  it  in  the  diocefe  of  Paderborn,  near  the  town. of 
Horn,  not  far  from  Paderborn,  where  there  is  a  forefl  called  Teute- 
berg,  and  a  field  called  Winfeldt;  that  is,  the  field  of  viftory.  To 
confirm  his  opinion,  he  fays  that  bones  and  military  weapons,  and 
alfo  medals  of  Julius  Csefar  and  Augudus  are  often  dug  up  in  thofe 
woods.  , 

♦  ‘  The  fragments  of  bodies,  legs,  arms,  and  fkulls,  the  ma¬ 
noeuvres  that  were  made,  and  the  noife  of  the  cannon,  brought  the 
bloody  tragedy  of  September,  1780,  full  in  their  view,  and  made  an 
impreffion  on  their  imaginations  that  was  to  be  furmoun ted  .only  by 
military  difciplinc  and  a  fenfe  of  honour.’— ikfraio/r/  of  War  in  Jfa. 
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Extract  from  the  Treat!  fe  on  the  Manners  of  the  Germans. 


*  The  MARRIED' STATE  is  a  life  of  aiFeAion  and  female  con- 
(lancy.  The  virtue  of  the  woman  is  guarded  from  fed udlion;  no 
public  fpedacles  to  feduce  her;  no  banquets  to  inflame  her  paflions  ; 
no  baits  of  plcafure  to  difarm  her  virtue.  The  art  of  intriguing  by 
clandeiline  letters  is  unknown  to  both  fexes.  Populous  as  the  coun¬ 
try  is,  adultery  is  rarely  heard  of  j  when  detefted,  the  punifhment  is 
inllant,  and  infliftcd  by  the  hulband.  He  cuts  off  the  hair  of  his 
guilty  wife,,  and,  having  aflTembled  her  relations,  expels  her  naked 
from  his  houfe;  purfuing  her  with  ftripes  through  the  village.  To 
public  lofs  of  honour  no  favour  is  Ihewn.  She  may  poflefs  beauty^ 
youth,  and  riches  ;  but  a  hulband  ihe  can  never  obtain..  Vice  is  not 
treated  by  the  Germans  as  a  fubjeft  of  raillery,  nor  is  the  profligacy 
of  corrupting  and  being  corrupted  called  the  fafliion  of  the  age.  By 
the  pradice  of  fome  ilates,  female  virtue  is  advanced  to  ftill  higher 
perfedtion;  with  them  none  but  virgins  marry.*  When  the  bride 
has  fixed  her  choice,  her  hopes  of  matrimony  are  clofed  for  life. 
With  one  hulband,  as  with  one  life,  one  mind,  one  body,  every  wo¬ 
man  is  fatisfied :  in  him  her  happmefs  is  centered ;  her  defires  ex¬ 
tend  no  farther ;  and  this  principle  is  not  only  an  affedion  for  her 
hulband's  perfon,  but  a  reverence  for  the  married  ftate.  To  fet  li¬ 
mits  to  population,  by  rearing  up  only  a  certain  number  of  children^ 
and  deflroying  the  reft,  is  accounted  a  flagitious  crime.  Among  the 
favages  of  Germany  virtuous  manners,  operate  more  than  good  laws 
in  other  countries. 

^  'In  every  family  the  children  are  reared  up  in ^ filth.  They  run 
about  naked,  and  in  time  gfow  up  to  that  ftrength  and  fize  of  limb 
which  we  behold  with  wonder.  The  infant  is  nouriflied  at  the  mo¬ 
ther's  breaft,  not  turned  over  to  nurfes  and  to  fervants.  No  diftinc- 
tion  is  made  between_the  futur_^,chieftain  and  the  infant  fon  of  a 
common  flave.  On  the  fame  ground,  and  mixed  with  the  fame  cat¬ 
tle,  they  pafs  their  days,  till  the  age  of  manhood  draws  the  line  of 
feparation,  and  early  valour  (hews  the  perfon  of  ingenuous  birth.* 


Among  the  circumftances  here  mentioned  there  is  one, 
which,  if  it  had  ftruck  Mr.  Murphy  as  much  as  it  does  the 
writer  of  this,  would  perhaps  have  been  made  the  fubjed  of  a 
note.  The  German  youth  of  all  ranks  paiTed  their  days  till  the 
age  of  manhood  ^  on  the  fame  ground,  and  mixed  with  the 
^  fame  cattle.^  It  is  not  here  meant,  that  they  roamed  with  the 
cattle  through  the  fame  fields ;  but  that  they  adlually  lived  with 
the  cattle  on  the  fame  ground  or  floor  in  the  fame  tents  and 
huts.  Tacitus,  in  the  fourth  book  and  forty-ninth  fe£fion  of 
the  Annals,  fpeaking  of  the  Thracians,  and  the  diftreffes  under 
which  they  laboured,  fays,  ‘  The  diftrefs  was  ftill  increafed  by 
^  the  famine  that  raged  among  the  horfes  and  cattle,  which, 
^  without  any  kind  of  diftineftion,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
^  barbarians,  lay  intermixed  with  the  men.  In  one  promifeuous 
^  heap  were  to  be  feen  the  carcafes  of  animals  and  the  bodies  of 

^  foldiers 
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^  Ibldicrs  who  perifhed  by  the  fword  or  the  anguifli  of  thirft. 

^  Cluttfd  gore,  and  ftench,  and  contagion,  filled  the  place/ 
7  he  fame  ftyle  of  living,  as  wc  may  call  it,  as  appears 
from  Mr.  Swinton’s  Travels,  prevails  among  certain  tribes 
of  Tartars,  and  even  in  the  Weftern  Hebrides,  at  this 
day.  7"he  Gaelic  miflionary,  Mr.  Lane  Maegregor  Bu¬ 
chanan,  in  his  little  volume  of  1  ravels,  of  which  we  have  given 
in  a  former  number  fome  account,  deferibes  the  Hebrideans  as 
living  in  a  kind  of  good  fellowftijp  with  the  cattle  and  domeftic 
animals,  and  wallowing  with  them  in  ftcnch  and  filth.  ‘  The 

*  cows,  goats,  and  fhcep,  with  the  ducks,  hens,  and  dogs,  muft 
f  have  the  common  benefit  of  the  fire,  and  particularly  the 

*  young  and  tendereft  are  admitted  next  to  it.  This  ••filthy  fty 
^  is  never  cleaned  but  once  a  year,  when  they  place  the  dung 
‘  on  the  fields  as  manure  for  barley  crops.  Thus,,  from  the 

*  neceffity  of  laying  litter  below  thefe  cattle  to  keep  them  dry, 
^  the  dung  increafes  in  height  almoft  midwall  high,  fo  that  the 

*  men  fit  bclow^  about  the  fire,  while  the  cattle'look  down  from 
‘  above  upon  the  company.  It  is  true,  they  are  at  pains  to 

*  keep  the  fty  as  dry  as  poffible,.by  attending  on  their  cows  with 
‘  large  vellels  to  throw  out  the  wafli;  but  ftill  it  muft  be  wet 

*  and  unvvholefome ;  and  no  argument  can  prevail  on  them  to 

*  turn  out  the  dung  daily  on  a  dunghill.  The  veffels  ufed  on 

*  thofe  occafions  are,  we  have  been  told,  for  the  moft  part,  no 

*  other  than  the  tubs  and  pans  in  which  they  keep  their  kail, 

*  milk,  whey,^  &c.  ^  " 

/ 

ExtraSl  from  the  Life  of  Agricola. 

*  The  battle  [between  the  Romans  and  Caledonians  at  the  roots 
of  the  Grampian  mountains]  began,  and  at  firil  was  maintained  at  a 
diftancc.  The  Britons  neither  wanted  (kill  nor  refolution.  With 
their  long  fwords,  and. targets  of  finall  dimenfion,  they  had  the  ad- 
drefs  to  elude  the  miflivc  weapons  of  the  Romans,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  difeharge  a  thick  volley  of  their  own.  To  bring  the  con- 
fiid  to  a  fpeedy  decifion.  Agricola  ordered  three  Batavian  and  two 
Tungrian  cohorts  to  charge  the  enemy  fword  in  hand.  To  this 
mode  of  attack  thofe  troops  had  been  long  accuftomed,  but  to  the 
Britons  it  was  every  way  difadvantageous.  Their  fmall  targets 
afforded  no  protection,  and  their  unwieldy  fwords,  not  Ibarpened  to 
a  point,  could  do  but  little  execution  in  a  clofe  engagement.  The 
Batavians  rufhed  to  the  attack  with  impetuous  fury ;  they  redoubled 
.  their  blows,  and  with  the  boffes  of  their  Ihields  bruifed  the  enemy  in 
the  face,  and,  having  overpowered  all  refiftance  on  the  plain,  began 
to  force  their  Way  up  the  afeent  of  the  hill  in  regular  order  of  battle. 
Incited  by  ihcir  example,  the  other  cohorts  advanced  with  a  fpirit  of 
emulatfon,  and  cot  their  way  with  terrible  {laughter.  Eager  in  piir> 
fuit.  of  vidory,  they  preilcd  forward  with  determined  fury,  leaving 
behind  them  numbers  wounded,  but  not  flain,  and  others  not  fo  much 
as  hurt.  ^ 
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•  The  Roman  cavalry,  in  the  mean  time,  was  forced  to  give 
ground.  The  Caledonians,  in  their  armed  chariots,  rulhed  at  full 
ipeed  into  the  thick  of  the  battle,  where  the  infantry  were  engaged. 
Their  firft  impreflion  ftruck  a  general  terror,  but  their  career  was 
foon  checked  by. the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  the  clofe  em¬ 
bodied  ranks  of  the  Romans.  Nothing  could  lefs  refemble  an  en¬ 
gagement  of  the  cavalry.  Pent  up  in  narrow  places/ the  barbarians 
crowded  upon  each  other,  and  were  driven  or  dragged  along  by  their 
own  horfes.  A  feene  of  confuhon  followed.  Charots  without  a 
guide,  and  horfes  without  a  rider,  broke  from  the  ranks  in  wild 
diforder,  and  fleeing  every  way,  as  fear  and  conftemation  irged, 
they  overwhelmed  their  own  files,  and  trampled  down  all  who  came 
in  their  way. 

‘  Meanwhile  the  Briton's,  who  had  hitherto  kept  their  pod  on  the 
hills,  looking  down  with  contempt  on  the  fcanty  numbers  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  army,  began  to  quit  their  ftation.  Defcending  flowly,  they, 
hoped,  by  wheeling  round  the  field  of  battle,  to  attack  the  viclora 
in  the  rear.  I'o  counteracl  their  defign.  Agricola  ordered  four 
fquadroviS  of  horfe,  which  he  had  kept  as  a  body  of  referve,  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  charge.  The  Britons  poured  down  with  impetuofity, 
and  retired  with  equal  precipitation.  At  the  fame  time  the  cavalry/ 
by  the  diredions  of  the  general,  wheeled  round  from  the  wings,  and* 
fejl  with  great  llaughter  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  now  perceived 
that  their  own  flratagem  was  turned  againil  themfelves. 

‘  The  field  prefented  a  dreadful  fpedacle  of  carnage  and  deflruc- 
tion  ;  the  Britons  fled ;  the  Romans  purfued ;  they  wounded,  gaftied, 
and  mangled  the  runaways;  they  feized  their  prifoners,  and,  to  be 
ready  for  others,  butchered  them  on  the  fpot.  Defpair  and  horroc 
appeared  in  various  fliapes :  in  one' part  of  the  field  the  Caledonians, 
fword  in  hand,  fled  in  crowds  from  a  handful  of  Romans ;  in  other 
places,  withoura  w^^apon  left,"  they  faced  every  danger,  and  ruflied 
on  certain  death.  Swords  and  bucklers,  mangled  limbs  and  dead 
bodies,  covered  the  plain.  The  field  was  red  with  blood.  The  van- 
quiflied  Britons  had  their,  moments  of  returning  courage,  and  gave 
proofs  of  virtue  and  of  brave  defpair.  They  fled  to  the  woods,  and,* 
rallying  their  fcattered  numbers,  furrounded  fuch  of  the  Romans  as 
purfued  with  too  much  eagernefs.* 


Our  tranflatorand  critic,  in  a  note,  has  entered  into  the  quef- 
tion  relative  to  the  place  where  this  celebrated  engagement  hap¬ 
pened;  and,  in  oppofition  to  Mr.  Pennant  and  others,  fupports, 
by  folid  and  convincing  arguments,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gordon, 
who,  with  other  antiquarians  who  affirm  that  the  fpot  where 
that  battle  was  fought  was  a  plain  near  the  kirk  [church]  of 
Comrie,  in  Strathern,  in  Perthfhire.  If  it  had  happened  to  fall 
within  the  courfe  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  reading  to  perufc  a  late 
Tour  in  EnglanS  and  Scotland  by  Captain  Thomas  Newte,  he* 
Vould  have  found  feveral,obfervations  on  the  face  and  contour 
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cf  the  country,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  Roman  hiftory, 
which  would  have  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  fcene 
cf  the  action  between  Galgacus  and  Agricohi  was  no  other  than  | 
that  which  has  juft  been  mentioned ;  and  that  the  country  of 
the  Horeftii  was  not  Angus  but  Fifefhire.  ‘  At  Ardoch,’  fays  .  ^ 
Mr.  Newte,  ‘  is  the  moll  entire  Roman  camp  in  Britain,  well 

*  worthy  of  being  viev/ed  by  the  curious  traveller.  7'his  is  j 
^  fuppofed,  and  with  great  probability,  to’ have  been  a  conftant  J 
‘  ftation  fummer  and  winter,  during  the  feven  campaigns  made  J 

*  by  Agricola  in  Caledonia;  and  by  fome  to  have  been  the  Ro- 

*  man  city,  or  fortified  camp  Vectoria.  From  this  perma-  j 

*  nent  ftation  a  vicinal,  or  crofs-road,  is  carried  through  Glen- 

*  Artney[called  anciently,andftill  written  in  old  maps  and  books 

*  of  geography  Glen-Britney']  to  Galgachan  Rofs  Moor,  near  : 

‘  Comrie,  already  mentioned,  fhe  Romans  appear  undoubtedly  to  f  : 
^  have  occupied  the  Gorges,  or  Great  Fades,  or,  as  they  would 

*  fay  in  India,  the  Ghauts  of  the  Grampians,  from  Dunbarton  ; 

*  to  Stonehaven.  We  find  Roman  camps  at  Callender,  Com- 

*  rie,  Ardoch,  Mbnzie,  Inchtuthil  near  Dunkeld,  Blair  Gowrie, 

*  &c.  &c.  The  vicinal  road  that  leads  through  Glen-Artne'y,  | 

*  from  the  great  camp  at  Ardoch  to  that  at  Galgachan  Rofs 

*  Moor,  near  Comrie,  a  fpace  of  eight  miles,  pad'es  through  J 

*  the  roots  of  the  mountain  of  Benvoirlich,  already  mentioned,  M 

*  which,  though  not  the  loftieft,  yet  from  its  central  fituation 

^  between  the  German  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  its  advanced  a 

*  ftation  in  the  low  country,  commands  the  moft  various,  ex- 

*  tenfivc,  and  nobleft  profpe£l  of  all  the  hills  and  inountains  in  ^ 
‘  Scotland.  From  thefummit  of  Benvoirlich,  the  amazed  fpec- 

*  tator  fees,  on  the  north,  mountain  rifing  on  mountain  in  end- 
‘  lefs  and  impenetrable  mazes ;  on  the  eaft,  the  roots  of  the 
^  Grampians,  with  the  whole  extent  of  Strathmore,  and  the  pe- 

*  ninliila  of  Fife,  diminiflied  to  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  ftretch- 

*  ing  out  between  the  friths  of  the  Tay  and  the  Forth,^  &c. 
When  we  connedl  with  this  defeription  of  Benvoirlich  what 
Captain  Newte  has  obferved  on  the  Caledonian  and  Roman 
antiquities  in  Perthfliire,  Stirlingfhire,  &c.  as  well  as  the  na¬ 
tural  form  or  ftiape  of  Scotland ;  his  remarks  on  the  Ochill,  or 
Aichill  hills,  almoft  contiguous  to  the  camp  at  Ardoch,  and  the 
pafs  to  that  at  Comrie  throi^h  Glen-Britney ;  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  mentioned  in  the  Tour  of  that  judicious  and  atten¬ 
tive  traveller ;  we  (hall  find  ne;w  reafon  for  entertaining  the 
opinion  that  the  Aichill  [/.  e.  the  Wood  hills]  was  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  the  Sylva  Caledonia  ;  that  the  Alons  Grampus  was 
no  other  than  Benvoirlich;  and  that  the  fcene  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  between  Agricola  and  Galgacus  was  no  other  than 

Galgachan 
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Qjtlgachan  Rofs  Moor  in  Strathcrn,  near  Comrie  'atKl  Arihrtt^ 
chilL,  an  abrupt  and. rugged  hill  forming  one  of  the  roots  of  the 
mountain  Benvoirlich  *. 
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•  Of  the  Notes  of  Mr.  Murphy,  where  he  appears  in  his  own 
charafter,  and  not  only  illuftrates  what  feems  to  need  iliaftration,  but 
makes  occafional  refle<^ions  on  what  appears  to  him  to  be  nioA  Hrik- 
ing  in  his  original  author,  we  may  fay  that  they  difplay  a  claflical 
talte ;  an  acquaintance  with  Roman  antiquities,  and  alfo  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  hillory  and  characters  of  all  nations ;  a  mind  happily  tinCtured 
with  moral  and  religious  fei)timent ;  and  a  general  air  of  philanthropy 
and  candour ;  though  we  could  have  wilhed  that  he  had  not  fpoken^ 
in  his  EiTay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Tachu^,  with  fo  much  afpe- 
rity,  and  even  petulance,  of  his  predeceiTor  in  the  walk  of  tranda- 
tion,  Mr.  Gordon. 

To  comment  on  fach  a  writer  as  Tacitus,  who  treats  of  fuch  a 
vaft  variety  of  matter,  and  abounds  with  fuch  various  and  profound 
reflection,  is  to  try  and  difplay  in  the  Itrongeft  light  the  genius  of 
the  commentator.  To  the  general  character,  therefore,  we  have  juli 
given  of  Mr.  Murphy  as  an  annotator  on  Tacitus,  we  may  add  more 
particularly,  that  he  does  not  appear  fo  much  in  the  character  of  a 
politician  and  moral  philofopher,  as  a  man  of  tafle  and  claflical  leans* 
ing,  and  more  particularly  as  what  we  commonly  call  a 

good  iel/es  leitns  fcholar,  converfant  with  the  fine  writers  of  both 
cient  and  modern  times,  cfpecially  the  poets. .  It  is  true,  that  it  is 
learning  and  an  acquaintance  with  antiquity,  that  a  cranilator  and 
commentator  on  an  ancient  author  may  be  expeCted  chiefly  to  dif- 
play.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  there  are  men,  who,  were  they  to 
write  notes  on  Tacitus,  would  be  lefs  employed  in  the  defence  of  the 
Jevvilh  religion,  and  in  allufions  and  quotations  from  poets ;  and  more 
I  in  contemplating" the  nature  of  th^  human  mind,  the  conduCI:  of  the 
Ipaflions,  the  operation  of  laws,  thc  caufes  and  effeCls  of  events,  the 
I  changes  gradually  introduced  into  government  and  national  charadcr.* 
fit  is  not  meant,  and  it  would  be  unjull  toinfinuate,  that  Mr.  Murphy 
I  has  been  wholly  inattentive  to  thofe  objeCls  ;  but  (till  he  is  an  anti# 
Iquarian  ratlier  than  a  politician,  a  philologifl  rathep  than  a  philo* 
ifopher. 

From  one  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  notes  we  may  learn  what  a  great  length 
of  time  he  muft  have  employed  on  this  tranflation.  Speaking  of 
Agricola*s  wall,  commonly  called  Graham’s  Dike,  he  oblerves,  that 
Guthrie,  in  his  Geographical  Grammar,  fays,  *  One  of  the  greateft 

•  improvements  for  inland  navigation  is  now  [1771]  carrying  on,  at 

*  a  conftderable  expence,  by  a  fociety  of  public-fpirlted  gentlemen, 
purpofe  of  joining  the  rivers  Forth  and  Ciyde;fby  which 

a  communication  will  be  opened  between  the  eaft  and  weft  feas,  to 
the  immenfe  advantage  of  the  whole  kingdom.’ — Authors  (hou)d 
Bneyer  be  fo  totally  immerfed  in  the  ftudy  of  antiquity  as  to  lofe  fight 
^f  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  The  following  paflTage  in  Captain 
nNewte’s  Tour  would  probably  have  been  quoted  by  Mr,  Murphy  if  it 
I  .  had 
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had  coiM  under  his  obfervation.  ‘  The  ifthmus  between  the  Forth 

•  and  the  Clyde  is,  at  the  prefent  moment,  ftampt  with  the.  different 
‘  characters  of  two  great  nations  in  the  zenith  of  their  power  and 

•  grandeur.  The  Carron  canal  befpeaks  the  wealth,  the  art,  and 

•  the  expanded  views  of  the  commercial  Britons.  The  vallum  of 

•  Agricola,  extended  like  a  fortified  glen,  a  little  to  the  fouthward, 

•  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  canal,  'makes  even  now,  a  deeper  im 

•  preffion  on  Icnfe,  and  marks  with  a  bolder  hand  the  genius  of  the 
^  conquering  Romans.  The  walls  of  Agricola  and  Adrian  [this  laft 

•  reaching  from  the  Tyne  at  Newcaftle  to  the  Solway  firth  near 

•  Carlifle],  proofs  at  once  of  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  the  cou 

•  rage  of  the  Caledonians,  remind  the  claffical  fpeCfator  of  the  gran 

•  deur  of  the  Romans,  undoubtedly  the  greateft  nation  with  which, 

•  by  tradition,  hiftory,  or  obfervation,  we  are  at  all  acquainted. 

•  Modem  princes  and  politicians  aCf ,  for  the  moft  part,  by  fubterfugi 

•  and  intrigue,  varying  their  defigns  and  expedients  according  to 

•  times  and  circumftanccs,  and  therefore  feldom  producing  a  great 

•  effect.  The  Romans,  aiming  at  the  conqueft  of  the  world,  extenfive 
‘  in  their  views,  and  fteady  in  their  conduCt,  like  the  laws  of  nature 

•  aCted  inceffantly  in  all  circum fiances  and  feafons.* 

It  may  be  farther  mentioned,  as  charade ri ft ical  of  Mr  Murphy^s 

mind,  that  he  dedicates  his  work  to  Mr.  Burke,  whom  he  regards  as 
the  faviour  of  his  country,  and  that  he  is*  a  determined  foe  to  the 
turbulence  of  popular  government.  Jn  a  note  on  the  fcnience  of  the 
feuate,  inflicting  death  on. the  laft  of  the  Julian  race,  the  Emperor 
Nero,  he  fays,  ‘  It  is  impoflible  to  read  this  pa/fHge  without  feeling 
a  thoufand  mixed  emotions.  We  acknowledge  the  juftice  of  the 
fentence;  we  know  that’ vengeance  was  due  to  the  perpetrator  of 
fo  many  horrible  crimes ;  and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  the  fenate 
could  refume  its  long  forgotten  dignity,  and  aCt  even  for  a  day 
with  a  becoming  fpirit.’  The  interefts  of  humanity  required  that 
the  world  (hould  be  delivered  from  fuch  a  monfter. 

•  The  cafe  is  very  different  when  Louis  XVI.  is  cited  to  appear 
before  a  French  Convention.  We  fee  the  moft  benevolent  of  men 
tried  by  an  affembly  of  ojfojftns^  plunderers^  lemeliers^  and  Ath  e  isTs 
by  the  feum  and  dregs  of  France,  mixed  with  the  refufe  of  other 
nations.  When  a  good  and  virtuous,  an  upright  and  blamelefs  mo 
narch  is  fentenced,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  truth  and  juftice, 
to  fuffer  as  a  criminal ;  indignation  is,  for  the  moment,  loft  in  afto 
niihnent  at  the  daring  guilt  of  men,  who  have  emerged  from  oh 
feurity  to  be  the  tyrants  of  their  country;  a  pANDiEMONiuM  of 
regicides!  France  is  now  left  without  church  or  king  ;  with¬ 
out  law  or  morals  ;  without  a  conftitution  ;  and  without  humanity 
The  nations  of  Europe  (hudder  with  horror  at  the  bloody  tragedv 
that  has  been  aCled.  The  virtues  which  the  murdered  king 
difplayed,  with  wonderful  roeeknefs,  on  the  throne,  in  prifon>  and 

•  on  the  fcaifold,  are  now  known  to  the  world.  They  will  be  tranf 

•  mitted  to  the  lateft  pofterity,  and  «  ' 


Will  plead,  like  angels  trumpet-tongued,  againft 
The  DEEP  DAMNATION  of  his  taking  off.* 


Shakefpear  is  a  great  moral  teacher:  let  them  bear  thcic*own 
Boileau 

Quoi!  ce  people  avcugle  cn  fon  crime, 

Qui  prenant  fpn  roi  pour  vidlime. 

Fit  du  trone  un  theatre  affreux ; . 

Penfc-t-il  que  Jc  Cicl,  complice 
D’un  fi  funefte  facrlftce, 

N’a  pour  lui  ni  foudre  ni  fcux 

The  whole  of  this  note,  rcfpcflful  to  crowned  heada,  moral,-rcIi. 
gious,  and  feafoncd  with  poetical  allufioii  and  quotation,  is  emineotly 


near 

cou- 


charadleriftic  of  the  manner  and  call  of  mind  of  our  trahflator  and 
critic. 

Mr.  Murphy,  in  order  to  effeA  a  connexion  among  the  writings 
of  Tacitus  that  have  come  to  our  hand,  continues  his  narrative, 
where  it  has  been  cut  off  by  the  ravages  of  time,  in  appendixes  and 
fupplements ;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  his  tranilation'  and  effay  pre- 
£xed,  he  catches  a  good  deal  of  the  manner  of  Tacitus. 

To  the  refpedive  volumes  of  his  work  Mr.  Murphy  has  fubjolned 
geographical  tables,  ^or  indexes  bf  the  names  of  places,  rivers,  &c. 
It  were  to  be  vvifhed  that  he  had^alfo  framed  an  index  of  the  events, 
fa^s,  and  fentiments  or  refledlions,  of  Tacitus,  prat  lead  the  fub- 
jefts .  to  wliich  thofe  fentiments  and  refleftions  fefer:  but  this,  in¬ 
deed,  would  have  added  very  much  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Morphy, 
which,  without  this  additional  undertaking,  were  fufficiendy  difficult 
as  well  as  tedious. 

In  the  work  before  us  wa  perceive  fome  little  blemifhes  in  the 
grammar,  as  well  as  the  tone  or  ftyle  of  the  language.  The  fault 
111  gi^ammaf  that  moll:  frequently  occurs  is,  a  mifapplication' of  the 
Afinitive  article  the*  In  his  dedication. he  fays,  that  in  ancient  times 
writers  addreffed  their  works -to  one  another  *  with  a  fpirit  of  free- 

•  dom  and  integrity  till  the  m«anners  underwent  a  change,*  (p.  vi.  1. 1 .) 

*  A  profound  judge  of  men  and  a  fevere  cenfor  of  the  manners,*  (Eipa/ 
on  Tacitus,  p.  i..  I.4.) — ♦  juftice  was  lilent,  the  manners  were  cor- 
I*  rupted,*  (Vol.  I.  p.  15^,  1,  30.) — ^  Eut  the  manners  have  varied 
I*  fince,*  (Vol.  I.  p.  202,  1.  30.) — *  The  manners,  like  the  ieafons,* 
l&c.  (Vol.  I.  p.  221, 1.  1 1.) — •  In  a  (hort  time  after,  the  conduft  of 
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•  with  the  wide  range  of  modem  times,*  (p.  vi,  I.  lo.)  The  autW 
means  *  with  that  wide  range  in  modern  times.’ 

Mr.  Murphy  fometimes  ufes  a  neutral  or  middle  as  an  aflive,  and 
fometimes  an  adive  as  a  middle  or  neutral  verb.  Of  the  former  of 
thefe  faults  we  have  an  inilance  in  Vol.  I.  p.  i6,  I.  21.  *  And— 

•  p<>JfeJfedbimfelfoi  the  fafees,  /.  e.  feized  or  took  pofTeflion  of  the  fafees 
to  poflefs  is,  to  have  orjnjeyf  not  to  acquire  poireflion. — Of  the  latter 
of  the  faults  juft  mentioned  in  what  follows :  *  Will  the  fane* 

*  tity  of  the  augur’s  office,  or  the  judicial  charader  of  the  Roman 
^.knights,  edify  by  the  manners  now  in  vogue?’  The  tranflator 
means,  be  edified. 

Mr.  Murphy  very  often  ufes  the  pronoun  thefe  inftead  of  thofe ;  as 
in  Vol.  I.  p.  271,  1.  4.  *  Through  the  cloud  of  thefe  tempeftuous 
^  times. 

The  reader  of  delicate  tafte  is  fomewhat  hurt  to  find  Mr.  Murphy, 
who  appears  in  the  fpirit  and  genius  of  Tacitus,  anticipating,  as  it 
were,  certain  marked  phrafes  in  Milton,  Shakefpear,  ana  other 
Englifh  poets.  ‘  Tiberius  knew  that  his  profeffions  were  falfe  and 

•  hollonuy  (Vol.  I.  p.‘333*  !•  9») — *  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 

*  writer  of  fo  fine  a  genius  was  thrown  on  that  evil  period^*  (Vol.  I. 
p.  334,  1.  2.) — ‘  The  Jews  acknowledge  one  God  only,  and  him 

*  they  fee  in  the  mtnd'ieyey  (Vol.  III.  p.  398,  1.  lo.)  The  fen- 
tence,  thus  tindured  with  .the  ftyle  of  Shakefpear,  is  in  the  original 
Latin  thus,  *  sri,  mente  fola,  unumque  numen  intelligent.’ 

Thefe  little  blemifhes  vanifh  from  the  mind  when  we  view  the 
work  before  us,  on  the  whole,  to  go  through  which  with  due  varia¬ 
tion  of  phrafeology,  required  the  whole  compafs  of  the  Englifh  lan¬ 
guage.  And  we  have  given  a  full  account  of  it,  becaufe  it  is  a  good 
tranflatlon  of  moft  excellent  writings,  at  all  times  interefting  and  in- 
ftrudive,  but  particularly  in  the  prefent :  for,  the  grand  moral,  the 
great  refledton  that  recurs  to  the  mind  again  and  again,  on  a  pe- 
lufal  of  the  hiftorical  compofitions  of  Tacitus  is,  that  corruption  be¬ 
gets  anarchy,  anarchy  flavery,  and  flavery  a  total  and  rapid  change 
in  national  charader.  The  great  principle  of  government  is  terror; 
the  great  agents,  fpies  and  informers ;  parties  are  loft  in  private 
treacheries,  and  trials  after  trials,  ending  always  in  the  fame  fatal 
cataftrophe. 


Art.  II.  The  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  Britain^ 
and  particularly  their  ancient  Syjlem  of  Cajlrametation^  illuj- 
irated  from  Fejilges  of  the  Camps  of  Agricola  exijiing  there: 
hence  his  March  from  South  into  North  Britain  is  in  fome  Dt- 
gree  traced..  Comprehending  aljo  a  Treatife  wherein  the  ancient 
Geography  of  that  Part  of  the  fjland  is  redlifiedy  chief y  from  the 
•  Lights  furnijhed  by  Richard  of  Cirencefer.  Together  with  a 
Defeription  of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  PiuSy  commonly  called 
Grime's  Dyke.  To  which  is  addedy  an  Appendix,  containing 

•  ^  detackd 
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detached  Pieces.  The  whole  being  accompanied  with  Maps  of 
the  Country^  and  Plans  of  the  Camps  and  Stations.  By  the  late 
JViHlam  Roy^  F.R.S.F.S.A.  Major-General  of  his' Ma^ 
jejiys  Forces^  Deputy  garter  Majler  General^  and  Colonel  of 
the  Thirtieth  Regiment  of  Foot.  PubHfi)ed  by  the  Order j  and  at 
the  Expenccj  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  pp.  206« 
4to.  Sold  at  the  Apartments  of  the  Society  in  So- 
merfet  Place;  and  by  Meflrs.  White,  Robfon,  Nicbl,  &c* 

1793- 

HIS  magnificent  Vvorlc,  worthy  of  a  great  fociety,  is  di- 
^  Vided  into  a  prefatory  introduction,  four  books;  and  an  ap¬ 
pendix  ;  befidcS  the  plates,  Which  amount  to  fifty-one  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  prefatory  introduction  feis  forth  the  circiirfiftanccs 
which  gaVe  rife  to  thefe  efiays,  and  the  chief  objeCts  they  have 
in  view,  tojjether  with  the  order  in  which  the  Jluthor  treats  of 
their  fevera!  fubjeCls. 

The  nature  of  a  country.  General  Roy  obferves,  will  al¬ 
ways,  iaa  great  degree,  determine  the  general  principles  upon 
which  every  war  there  muft  be  conducted.  Hence  it  Will  ap¬ 
pear  Evident,  that  what,  with  regard  to  fituation,  was  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  port  when  the  Romans  were  carrying,  dn  their  mili¬ 
tary  operations  in  Britain,  rhuft,  in  all  effenrlal  refpeCts,  con- 
itinue  to  be  a  good  one  how;  proper  alibwances  being  made 
for  the  diftercnce  of  arms,  and  other  changes  which  have  taken 
place  between  the  two  periods.  It  is  frorri  reflections  of  this 
fort  that  military  men;  when  they  perceive  the  vefliges  of  an¬ 
cient  Roman  works,  are  naturally  led  to  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  reafons.  by  ..which  that  people  were  guided  in  conduClihg 
their  wars ;  and,  as  far  as  thefe  ire  found  to  agree  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  principles  depending  on  the  local  fituation  of  the  country, 
ahd  with  the  particular  circumftances  related  in  hlftory, 
they  thereby  attempt  to  trace  the  movements  of  the  Roman 
atmies.  Befides  the  caftra  ftativa  of  the  Romans,  where  a 
fmall  garrifori  or  detachment  was,  in  many  cafes,  left  for  fdm« 
time  to  itfelf  without  any  other  fupport ;  the  Roman  army  when 
aflembled  often  confiding  of  30,000  and  40,000  men,  and  con- 
fequetirly  requiting  a  great  extent  of  ground  to  encamp  upon, 
made  ufe  of  a  much  (lighter  entrenchment,  thrown  Up  by  the 
troops' for  the  fecurity  of  the  camp,  immediately  on  their  arrival 
at  the  dedined  fpot,  where  they  continued,  perhaps;  but  a  Angle 
night,  or  at  mod  only  for  a  few  days  ;  never  omitting,  however,'' 
the  fame  precaution  as  often  as  they  had  ocedfion  to  change 
their  pofition.  That  works  of  fo  temporary  a. nature,-  after  a 
lapfe  of  fo  many  centuries,  ftipuld  be  found  any.  where  tocxi(^,  ^ 

£NG.Rt:v,  VOL.  xxiii.  JAN,  1793.  ®  ‘  *  appears 
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appears  to  our  author  to  be  fingular%  and  almoft  incredible  j 
and  yet  that  this  is  really  the  cafe  in  North  Britain  is  certain. 
Their  exiftence  and  difeovery  in  the  North  he  thinks,  on  very 
probable  grounds,  is  owing  to  the  flower  progrefs  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  lands  there  than  in  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the 
iflahd  towards  the  fouih. 

Our  author  traces  his  ftudy  of  military  antiquities  to  his  em- 
ployment  in  the  execution  of  a  public  work  that  was  carried  on 
in  the  fpace  of  nine  years,  from  1747  ^755>  during  which  the 

moft  favourable  opportunities  offered  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  North  Britain,  with  regard,  at  Icaft,  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  fituation  of  places,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  in  ge¬ 
neral.  From  the  general  and  fixed  principles  of  war  it  follows, 
that  fome  knowledge  of  military  operations  is  neceflary  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  trace  with  fuccefs  the  motions  of  a  Roman  army. 
With  regard  to  military  antiquities,  it  is  a  misfortune,  that  few 
of- the  commentators  who  have  treated  on  this  fubje£f,  however 
well  qualified  in  other  refpefts,  have  been  military  men. 

The  difeovery  of  the  Roman  camps  in  Strathmore,  by  Lieute¬ 
nant-General  Melvil,  when  he  was  a  captain  in  the  25th  regi¬ 
ment,  an  intelligent  and  ingenious  officer,  was  communicated 
to  our  author,  who  found  his  ideas  thereby  enlarged,  and  was 
led  to  purfue  his  antiquarian  refearches  with  greater  zeal  and  ^ 
fuccefs,  as  leifure  was  afforded  and  opportunities  offered.  Thc|, 
knowledge  which  he  hid  acquired  of  the  north  part  of  the  ifland,  P 
and  the  many  plans  he  had  colle«5lcd  of  the.  remains  of  Roman 
works  there,  appearing  to  be  things  very  effential  towards  any 
attempt  that  might  be  made  to.  re&fy  the  ancient  geography  of 
thofe  part^  induced  him  to  hope* that  he  might  contribute,  in 
fome  degree,  to  its  improvement.  .  At  firft  nothing  hiftorica! 
was  intended,  e;<^pting  the  tranfaftions  of- that  fhort  but  inte- 
reftlng  period  which  comprehended  the  campaigns  of  Agricola. 
But  that  the  mind  might  keep  pace  with  the  progrefs  of  the  Ro- 
nianS  in  extending  their  conquefts  northward,  and  thus  be 
gradually  led  to  the  chief  thing  p.^-opofed,  there  feemed  to  be  a 
propriety  in  giving  a  concife  account  of  their  affairs  here,  from 
the  firft  invafion  Julius  Caefar,  to  the  time  when  Aericola|^ 
took  the  command.  This,  of  courfe,  forms  the  firft  hiltorical 
period ;  the  fecoi^  comprehends  A^ricola’s  campaigns  only  as 
extra^d  frompX^ftus  ;  and  the  third  from  his  recal  by  Do- 


♦  The  General’s  wonder  at .this.objcft  appears  to  us  to  be  fome-^ 
what  extravagant.  Ruins  of  earthen-camps,  when  fwarded  or  grown? 
oyer^  with ar^  to  a  certain  degree,  rep^red  and  renewed  fromi 
year^to  year  by  vegetable  mould  and  in  this  refpeft  poflefs  a  priu^ 
ciple  of  uurability  which  ftone  and  brick  buildings  do  not. 
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mitian,  to  the  final  dereliftion  of  the  ifland  by  the  Romans,  W’as 
judged  equally  neceflary,  to  (hew  that  it  was  in  a  great  meafure 
owing  to  the  (hort  and  precarious  pofieffion  they  had  of  North 
Britain,  and  to  the  almoft  continual  wars  in  which  they  were 
engaged  with  the  natives,  that  the  ancient  geography  of  this 
mrt  of  the  iflahd  is  not  fo  well  afcertained  as  that  of  South 
pritain,  which  they  had  completely  conquered,  and  whereof 
[they  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  poll'effion  during  a  feries  of  many 
[years.  This  abridged  hiftory  is  comprifed  in  the  firft  book  of  r 
khe  Military  Antiquities  before  us. 

The  fecond  book-  relates  entirely  to  the  original  inftitution 
of  the  Ronian  militia,  and  their  ancient  fyftem  of  caftra- 
[lietation. 

The  third  book  gives  a  (hort  defeription  of  the  face  of  the 
[country  of  North  Britain  in  general,  and  of  the  temporary  . Ro- 
^an  camps  exifting  there  ;  whence  the  aiStual  ftrength  of  Agri- 
Loia’s  army  is  afcertained.  And  this  leads  to  another  thing 
)ropofed,  namely,  A  Commentary  on  .the  Campaigns  of  the 
ioman  General]  wherein  his  movements  are  traced,  as  far  as 
:he  veftiges  of  his  remaining  camps,  compared  with  the  cir- 
:umftances  related  by  Tacitus,  furnifh  any  probable  lights. 

I .  The  fourth  book  relates  chiefly  to  the  ancient  geography  of 
'^orth  Britain,  which  is  here  re6iified,  principally  from  the 
ights  furniflied  by  Richard  of  Cirencefter.  It  contains  a  fum- 
nary  account  of  the  difeovery  and  general  arrangement  of  Ri- 
:har'd’s  work,  together  with  fuch  pafl'ages  therein  as  more  im- 
nediately  refpeft  North  Britain.  Then  follows  a  defeription  of 
he  Roman.military  ways,  leading  from  the  north  of  England 
nto  Scotland,  with  fome  account  of  the  Roman  mileftones  ufed 
n  Britain.  Next  in  order  is  a  commentary  on  Richard’s  work, 
s  far  as  relates  to  the  three  northern  provinces  of  Valencia, 

/ efpaliana,  and  Caledonia ;  wherein  the  ancient  names  of 
>laces,  and  itinerary  diftances,  on  fuclx  of  Richard^s  routs  as 
xtend  into  North  Britain,  are  compared  with  the  modern 
lames  affigned  to  thofe  places  in  the  commentary,  and  their  re-, 
ative  diftances  in  Englifh  and  Roman  miles,  meafured  on  a 
;ood‘map  of  the  country.  Plans  or  (ketches  of  the  feveral  fta- 
ions  are  likewife  referred  to.  Seftions,  too,  of  thofe  works,* 
re  fometimes  added  to  their  plans. — The  laft  chapter  of  this^ 
•ook  contains  an  Account  of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  run* 

Iig  along  the  neck  of  land  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde; 
ecompanied  with  a  general  plan  of  the  wall  and  ifthmus,  and* 
articular  plans  and  feflions  of  the  forts  that  now  exift  upon  it. 
uch  things  as  may  tend  to  throw  new  light  on  any  of  the  fubjedls 
reared  on,  but  could  not,*  with  propriety,  be  claffed  under  any 
f  the  general  heads  juft  now  mentioned,  arc  placed  in  an 
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appendix  at  the  end  of  the  whole.  They  are  thefc  :  No.  I.  A 
Difi'ertation  on  the  Field  of  Battle  between  Caradlacus  and 
Oftorius.  No.  II.  The  Hygenian  Syftcm  of  Caftrametation 
compared  with  that  of  Polybius,  and  with  the  temporary  Ro¬ 
man  camps  exifting  in  Scotland.  No.  III.  A  fhort  Account 
of  the  Roman  B^th  at  Netherby  on  Efk,  and  of  the  Iiifcripticu 
on  the  Altar  found  in  it..  No.  IV.  Obfervations  of  Mr.  An- 
derfon,  Profciror  of  Natural  Philofophy  in  the  Univerfity  of 
GlafgoW,  upon  the  Roman  Antiquities  lately  difeovered  be¬ 
tween  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  No.  V.  Cont  aining  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  two  Britifli  polls  in  Strathmore,  the  one  called  the 
White,  and  the  other  the  Brown  Cather  Thun*. 

■  -  -  ■  - —  ■■  -  ■  ■  ■  . — —  -  — » -  —11 - 

•  It  is  evident,  from  the  analyfis  now  given  of  this  fplcndid  and 
elaborate  publication,  that  it  treats  of  topics,  to  do  jullice  to  which  re¬ 
quires  much  variety  of  knowledge  ;  which,  whether  we  judge  from  the 
publication  itfelf,  or  from  private  information,  General  Roy  adually 
pofleft.— ‘In  the  article  immediately  preceding  this  we  have  declared 
our  opinion,  that,  in  the  much-:  gitated  quedion  relative  to  the  fpot  in 
CalediHiia  where  the  battle  was  luught  between  Galgacus  and  Agricola, 
Mr  Murphy,  in  his  commentaries  on  I'acitus,  is  in  the  right:  from 
which  it  follows,  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  very  refpcdlable  authpr  un¬ 
der  review,  is  wrong.  In  a  few  other  particulars  too,  that  are  matters 
of  conjc£lure,rather  than  certainty,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  the  Major-General ;  though,  on  the  who!e,his  conjefturat 
rcafoning  appears  to  us  to  be  as  found,  as  his  calculations  and  aftual 
obfervations  are  precife  and  accurate.  But  in  a  publication  of  this 
kind,  in  which  conjecture  muil  have  fo  large  a  (hare,  it  is  not  the  bu- 
finds  of  a  reviewer,  limited  within  the  bounds  of  a  monthly  catalogue 
or  pamphlet,  critically  to  examine,  in  all  cafes,  u  hether  the  author 
feem  to  have  truth  and  probability  on  his  fide  or  no.  We  have,  in  a 
great  variety  of  inftances,  that  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  molt  import¬ 
ance,  confulted  the  authorities  to  which  General  Roy  appeals,  and 
have  uniformly  lound  him  citing  fairly,  and  arguing  jullly  from 
them. 

The  letter-prcfs  and  plates  are  executed  in  a  fuperlor  fiylc,»and  do 
Credit  to  the  , Society  of  Antiquaries,  under  whole  aufpices,  and  at 
whofe  cxpence,  the  work  is  publilhed.  For  the  correcinefs  of  the 
production  in  every  thing  which  rcfpcCls  the  topographical  furvey,  or 
the  reprefentation  of  particular  antiquities,  the  public  may  rely  with 
fafety  on  the  well-known  (kill  and  unwearied  perfcverance  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  The  writer  of  this  Review  can  bear  his  teftimeny  to  the  care 
and  fidelity  with  which  fome  part  of  the  work  is  executed,  as  he  ac¬ 
companied  the  General  when  on  his  furvey  of  GrimeU  Dike  in  175^. 
The  engraver,  though  generally  correcl,  has  made  fome  millakcs  in 
the  names  of  places,  as  TunaclU  inllead  of  Tanaehie^  a  feat  of  the  Earl 
of  Moray,  in  plate  34;  and  a  few  others. 


In 
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In  the  rcfearches  of  the  antiquary  clearnefs  and  precifion  of  ftyle 
arc  the  only  things  required;  thefe  the  reader  will  meet  with  in  the 
"Military  Antiquities.  In  the  hiftorigal  parts  fomething  more  might 
perhaps  have  been  e'xpefted  ;  more  animation  and  coloMring  would 
have  given  a  greater  intercll  to  the  detail ;  but  no  attempts  of  this 
kind  are  made  by  the  General.  The  technical  terms  of  war  we  have 
taken  from  the  French,  Some  of  thefe  the  writer  has  anglicifed,  and 
applied  without  neceffity,  as  appuyid^  for  adjoining,  or  attached;  r/- 
•uetifigi  for  covering,  or  facing,  &c. 

Though  it  be  not  any  part  of  our  plan  to  give  biographical  anec* 
dotes  of  authors,  we  may  be  excufed  if  we  fometimes  take  occafibn, 
in  fpeaking  of  men  of  fuch  eminent  abilities  as  General  Roy,  to  men¬ 
tion  fuch  particulars  in  their  lives,  as  at  once  do  honour  to  themfelyes, 
and  as  form  a  part,  or  are  connefte  J  with,  their  literary  purfuits. 

The  late  General  Roy  was  one  of  thofe  few  whp  have  rifen  to  con- 
fequence  and  rank  by  pre-eminent  abilities.  The  fon  of  a  gardener 
in  Scotland,  he  had  received  from  his  father  fuch  ideas  of  drawing 
plans,  as  a  gardener  may  be  fuppofed  to  ppfTefs.  Tbefe  his  own 
nius  improved  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  was  conlidcrc'd  ns^an  acq^ifi- 
tion  by  General  Watfon,  then  employed  to  fuperintend  a  furvey  of 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  quarter- mailer  general;  With  him  he  came 
to  England ;  and  having  been  for  fome  time  in  the  corps  of  engi¬ 
neers,  was  fent  to  Germany  with  the  forces,  that  afterwards  diftiri- 
guifhed  themfelves  at  the  battle, of  Minoen,  In  thU  engagement  his 
condu6l  was  fo  exemplary  that  it  merited  the  particular  th^inks  of 
Prince  Ferdinand.  From  this  time  he  rofe  into  general  notice,  and 
gradually  arrived  at  that  rank  which,  by  his  meritorious  labours,  abid¬ 
ed  by  lucky  circumllances,  he  found  him  pofTefTed  of  at  his  death. 

The  work  before  us  is  the  produ^lion  of  thofe  few  lelfure  hours  thap 
he  could  fpare  from  an  important,  laborious  office,  *  His'  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Scotch  furvey  when  a  young  man,  fuggefied  fome  lead¬ 
ing  hints,  and  the  various  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  his  progrefs 
through  life,  furnifhed  him  with  materials  to  complete  this  'poll^f 
humous  work. 


Art.  hi.  A  Tour  through  the  IJle  of  Man:  to  which  isfub^ 
joined  a  Review  of  the  Manks  Hijiory,  By  David  Robertfon^ 
Efq.  pp.  235.  8vo.  Payne.  London,  I/QS*"  • 

npHIS  tour  was  performed  by  Mr.  Robertfon' in  the  fum- 
mer  of  1791.  It  is  divided  into  eighteen  chapters. 
The  fir  it  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  vehicle'  in  which| 
and  the  place  from  whence  he  failed  to  the  ifle  of  Man,  0/  the 
appearance  which  that  ifland  mikes  from  the  fea,  of  Douglas 
Bay,  and  the  falmon  fifliery.  The  port  from  whence  he  failed 
was  Whitehaven,  the  vefTel  one  of  his  majefty’s  cutters,  wlijich 
had  the  good  fortune  to  feize  a  finuggllng  boat.  In  a  few 

B  3  •  hours 
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hours  after  they  had  fct'fail  they  obferved  the  mountains  of 
Mona^  breaking  from  the  ambient  clouds.  On  a  nearer  ap. 
proach'they  afforded  them  a  fublime  and  pi£lurefque  view: 
mountain  piled  upon  mountain,  extending  in  a  lofty  range  for 
many  miles,  in  the  centre  of  which  Sn'illield,  with  awful  .gran¬ 
deur,  lifted  his  brow  to  heaven.  1  he  bold  and  rugged  coaft 
nbet  demanded  their  attention,  as,  even  at  a  league  diftance,  it 
feemed  to  threaten  them  with  approaching  ruin.  In  fome 
places  it  funk  into  deep  and  gloomy  caverns ;  and  in  others  was 
overhung  with  frowning  precipices  j  while  the  folitary  fcrecches 
of  the  fea-mews  united  with  the  wildnefs  of  the  feenery  to  fill 
the  mind  With  an  awful  melancholy.  Douglas  Bay  is  fpacious, 
arid  the  neighbouring  high  lands  render  it  an  afylum  from  the 
tempefts  of  the  north,  weft,  andfiuth.  A  variety  of  fi(h  is  here 
caught  in  great  abundance'.  The  cod  is  a  high  luxury ;  and  the 
Yafmdn,  .though  fmall,  equals  in  delicacy  and  flavour  the  choiceft 
in  England.. 

jChap.  II.  deferibes  the  ruinous  ftate  of  Douglas  Harbour, 
and  the  dangers  arifing  from  the  want  of  a  lighthoufe,  in  the 
room  of  the  old  one  deftroyed  in  1786  by  a  feyerefiorm. 

Chap.  III.  deferibes  Mr.'Robertfon’s  feelings  when  he  was 
-informed,  on  his  arrival  in  Douglas,  of  the  death  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Parker.  ‘  At  a  little  diftance  1  faw  his  favourite  fervant 
^  .approaching.  His  locks  had  grow’n  grey  in  the  fervice  of  my 
^  friend.  As  he*  advanced,  a  tear  ftarted  into  his  eye;  while 
^  his  melancholy  air  fufRciently  exprefled  that  my- friend  was  no 
‘  more.  My  poor  mafter,  cried  Gerard,  (baking  l)is  grey  locks, 
^  is  now  at  reft.  You  wxre  abfent,  and  his  eyes  were  clofed 
‘  by  flrangers:  yet,  as  fome  confolation,  know,  that  in  his  laft 
5  moments  he  tenderly  remembered  your  fricndfhip.  I'o- 
‘  iqorrow  I  will  fhew  you  where  they  buried  him. — Yes,  Ge- 
*  rard,  I  will  yifit  his  grave  ;  I  wnll  bathe  the  turf  that  covers 
f  him  with  my  tears,  and  figh  over  the  confecrated  fpotf.^ — Our 
author  proceeds  to  describe  Douglas,  the  Duke  of  A'thoPs  refi- 
^nce,  a  fiately  edifice,  built,  previoufly  to  the  fale  of  the  ifland 
"at  'a  coofidefable  cxpence,  and,  foon  after  that  tranfadion,  fold 
to  the  Duke  pf  Athol  for  30c/. :  a  inemorable  inftance  of  the 
confternation  which  univerlally  prevailed  in  the  ifland  at  that 


•  Mr.  Robertfon  does  not  feem  to  know  that  the  Mona  of  the 
ancients  9  the  name  he  con  flan tly  ufes  for  Man,  was  not  the  ifle  of 
Man,  but  that  of  Anglefcy. 

f  From  this  imitation  of  Sterne  the  reader,  if  he  is  not  himfelf 
an  imitator,  will  form  a  Judgment  of  the  caft  and  compafs  of  our 
author’s  mind.  ' 

!  *  '  -  -  period# 
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period.  Then  follows  a  brief  defcription  of  St.  Georgc^s 
Chapel)  and  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Bilhop  Mafon. 

Chapter  IV.  contains  a  view  of  focic^  in  Douglas.  It  is  the 
rcfort  of  gentlemen  of  fmall  fortune.  Drinking  and  gambling 
prevail  here  to  a  ^reat  degree.  Many  of  the.  Mankfmen  en¬ 
tertain  a  fecret  diflike  againft  the  Engllflij'and  the  Englifh 
again,  confider  the  Mankfmen  as  felfiftf  and  cunn*ng. 

Chap.  V.  defcribcs  an  old  monaftery,  Kirk-BraddaU)  the 
.veneration  of  the  Manks  for  their  deceafed  friends,  the  country 
around  Douglas,  the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  and  the  abundance 
of  the  ifland.  Of  late  years,  feverd  Englifh  farmers,  finking 
under  the  accumulated  taxes  of  their  own  country,  have  retired 
to  a  land,  as  yet  exempt  from  fuch  oppr^iflilori.  ^Here  they  en¬ 
joy  peace  and  abundance ;  while  the  fuccefs  attending  their 
agricultural  labours  feems  at  length  to  have  roufcd  the  Manks 
from  their  letliargy. 

Chap.  VI.  dcfcribes  a  bevy  of  country  lafles  going  t# 
Douglas  market,  who  wiflied  our  author  good  morning.  Happy 
fouls !'  he  exclaimed,  unacquainted  are  ye  with  that  courtly 
polifli  which  refines  away  every  virtue — your  homely  fituation 
is  genuine  politenefs ;  for  it  is  the  offspring  of  truth  and  be¬ 
nevolence.  Next  follows  a  defcription  of  Newton,  the  feat  of 
Sir  Wadfworth  Buflc;  of  the  pleafant  village  of  Balagalla,  with 
its  cotton  works ;  of  the  office  of  Deemfter,  or  Chief  Judge,  of 
the  ifland  \  and  of  the  propenfity  of  the  Manks  to  trifling  liti¬ 
gation. 

Chap.  VII.  contains  a  defcription  of  the  venerable  abbey  of 
St.  Mary  of  Rufhen,  founded  in  the  year  1098,  with  fome  re¬ 
flexions  oh  monaftical  inftitutions. .  '  . 

Chap.  VIII.  deferibes  Derbyhaven,  a  fmall  village  with  an 
excellent  harbour ;  the  Calf  of  Man  an  ifland  about  five  feet 
in  circumference,  fenced  round  by  gloomy  caverns  and  flu- 
pendous  precipices,  and  feparated  from  the  main  ifland  by'a  very 
narrow  rocky  channel,  through  which  the  tide  ruifhes  with  afto- 
nifhing  violence. 

‘  In  Chap.  IX.  we  have  a  defcription  of  Caftletown,  the  reli- 
dence  of  the  governor  of  the  ifland,  and  of  Caftle-Rufhen,  rear¬ 
ing  his  gloomy  and  majeftic  brow  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  for  feveral  miles  overlooking  the  fubjeX  country.'  This 
folid  and  magnificent  pile  was  raifed,  in  960,  by  6utred,  a 
prince  of  the  Danifh  line,  who  lies  obfeurely  buried  in  the  edi¬ 
fice  he  had  founded.  It  is  built  on  a  rock,  and,  before  the  in- 
troduXion  of  artillery,  was  deemed  impregnable.  Before  the 

^  A  metaphorical  expreffion  aaturid  to  |nen  addiXed  chiefly  to 
pallorage, 

^  4  fubjugatioa 
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fubjugation  of  Man  by  the  Engliflb^  the  kings  of  the.Ifiand  ici 
fidcd  here  in  all  the  warlike  pomp  of  thofe  barbarous  ages ;  fup- 
porting  their  fplendour  and  dignity  by  opprcffing  or  deftroying 
mankind. 

Chap.  X.  About  a  mile  from  Caftle  Town  there  is  a  very 
fine  quarry  of  black  marble,  which  is  much  efteemed  by  the 
natives  for  chimney-picces,  tombftones,  &c.  That  lofty  flight 
or  fteps  leading  to  the  noblcft  edifice  in  the  world,  was  taken 
from  this  quarry,  and  prefented  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
Paul’s  by  the  venerable  Bifliop  Wilfon. — From  Kirkmalew,  a 
gloomy  and  venerable  building,  fituated,  as  the  Manks  churches 
generally  are,  our  traveller  proceeded  to  Kirk  Chrift-Rufticn, 
and  in  his  way  paflcd  the  Giants  Quoiting  ftoncs,  two  very 
l^fty  fquare  pillars,  and  Fairy-hill,  a  tumulus  or  barrow,  which 
led  to  fome  fairy  tales,  and  mperftitions  of  the  Adanks.  * 

Chap.  XI.  mentions  the  lead  mines. at  Foxdale,;  Tynwald- 
hill,  a  Danifh  barrow  of  a  conic  fliape  and  beautiful  ftrudlure; 
an  ancient  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John ;  the  town  of  Peel, 
with  Peel-Bay,  fpacious  ,and  abounding  with  fifh ;  PeeUCaftle, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral.  .  '  •  *  . 

Chap.  XII.  At  Kirk-Michael,  an  extcnfive.village  pleafantly 
fituated  near  the  fe'a,  our  traveller  had  a!n  opportunity  of  ad¬ 
miring  a  noble  relic  of  antiquity,  elevated  before  the  entrance 
of  the  churchyard,  concerning  which  he  quotes  a  paflage  from 
Bifliop  Wilfon’s  Concife  Account  of  the  lilc  of  Man;  and 
fome  very  noble  pillars  of  white  fhining  fpar^  placed  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  form,  which  undoubtedly  are  the  veftiges  of  a  druidical 
temple.  Hence  he  is  led  to  give  the  charadler  and  hiftqry  of  the 
druids. 

Chap.  XIII.  is  taken  up  with  the  antiquity  of  the  bifliopric, 
founded  in  447 ;  the  charaders  of  the  Biftiops  Wilfon,  Hil- 
defley,  Richmond,  Mafon,  and  Crighan ;  the  derivation  of  the 
title  of  Sodor,  probably  a  village  of  that  name  in  the  illc  of 
Icblm-kill, "  where  the  bifhop  of  the  weftern  ifles  had  an¬ 
ciently  his  refidence ;  the  patronage  of  the  bifliopric ;  and  the 
bilhop’s  revenue  and  officers.  The  revenue  of  the  Blihop  of 
Sodor  and  Mari,  within  thefe  few  years,  has  exceeded  1200/. 
per  annum  ;  a  liberal  fum  in  this  ifland,  blefled  with  fuch 
abundance  riot  only  of  the  comforts,  but  alfo  of  the  luxuries 


•  He  (hpuld  have  faid  by  the  Scots ;  for  it  was  conquered  by 
Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  ai.d  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scottifh  kings,  who  governed  it  by  their  Thanes  till  the  times  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  of  England. 

Chap. 
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Chap.  XIV.  touches  on  the  town  of  Ramfayj  the’fn^ll 
village  of  Kirkmanghold,  fo  called  after  an  Irilh  faint,  at  one 
period*  of  his  life  a  captain  of  Irifti  banditti.  ’  v  , 

Chap.  XV.  gives  an  account  of  the  herring  filhcry,  and  the 
Manlcs  fleet,  confifting  of  400  boats. 

Chap.  XVI.  exhibits  a  view  of  the  trade  of  Man,  previous 
'and  fubfequent  to  the  fale  of  the  ifland  to  government*,  with  an 
account  of  the  prefent  cuftoms,  imports,'  and  mfular  revenue. 

Chap.  XVII.  continues  an  account  of  the  trade  of  Man,  and 
recommends  agriculture  and  manufaftures. 

Chap.  XVIII.  Mr.  Rcbertfon  concludes  his  account  of  the 
ifle  of  Man  with  a  character  of  the  Manks,  whom  he'reprc- 
fents,  on  the. whole,  as  an  indolent,  melancholy,  fuperftitious, 
illiberal,  and  ftupid  people;  though  he  allows  them  to  poflefs, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  virtue  of  charity.  The  folitude  of 
the  country,  he  fays,  it  may  be  prefumed,  would  be  favourable  to 
the  purfuits  of  philofophy  or  literature*;  and  its  pifturefque  and 
romantic  feenery  to  the  indulgence  of  the  imagination ;  yet  the 
ifle  of  Man  has  not  produced  a  perfon  known  in  the  neighbour* 
ing  kingdoms  cither  by  vigour  of  intelle£l  or  fire  of  genius. 

*  Mr.  Robertfon,  in  an  appendix,  takes  a  review  of  the  Manks 
hiftory,  which  he  divides  into  diflferent  periods,  i.  From  the 
government  of  the  Druids  to  the  Norwegian  conqueft ;  2.  From 
the  Norwegian  conqueft  to  the  death  of  Godred  the  fon  of 
‘Clave  ;  3.  From  the  death  of  Gcdred  the  fon  of  Clave  to  the 
Scottifti  conqueft;  4.  From  the  Scottifti  conqueft  to  the  ac- 
iceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Stanley;  5.  From  the  accefljon  of  the 
hoiife  of  Stanley  to  the  reveftment  of  the  royalty  of  the  ifle  in 
the  Britifti  erdwm. 

The  Manks,  like  other  nations,  have  experienced  revolutions 
in  their-  civil  conftitution,  which  has  fiudfuated  between  de- 
fpotifm  and  liberty  f.  In  order  to  underftand  the  political  and 

I  civil  hiftory  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  it  is  neceflary  to  attend  to  the 

1 

I  . . . . 

i  *  This  idea  is  neither  profound  nor  juft:  it  is  in  the  crowded  and 
flourilhing  cities  pf  Athens,  Syracufe,  Rome,  Paris,  London,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  See.  not  in  the  retreat.',  pf  Caprea,  Bellifle,  Jerfey,  Guemfey, 
or  Man,  that  a  fermentation  of  inquiry  and  lludy  is  excited.  Learn¬ 
ing,  like  trade,  flouriflies  mpil  in  good  neighbourhoods. 

t  Though  the  Ifle  of  Man  be  a  very  fmall  flaie,  the  hiflory  of  its 
government  is  neither  uninierefting  nor  uninftrudtive  to  the  philofo- 
phical  politician.  The  nature  of  the  different  forms,  as  has  been  ex¬ 
cellently  obferved  by  Mr.  De  Lolme,  is  bell  underflood  in  fmall 
flates,  when  the  moral  caufes  by  which  they  are  varied  are  ftript  of 
thofe  co-efficient  powers  that  iometimes  overbear  their  natural  in¬ 
fluence  in  great  kingdoms  and  empires. 
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inftitutlon  and  powers  of  the  Houfe  of  Keys,  a  kind  of  parlia*^ 
mcnt,  To  called,  according  to  the  late  Bifhop  Wilfon,  from 
unlockings  as  it  were,  the  difficulties  of  the  law.  They  were 
conftituted  by  the  Norwegian  king  Orry,  to  affift  his  deliber¬ 
ation  for  the  public  weal ;  and,  from  fiiicceecling  princes,  gra.. 
dually  derived  an  increafe  of  privileges,  which  were  perhaps 
deftroyed  by  the  Scottifh  conquefts.  Under  the  eftablifliment 
of  the  houfe  of  Stanley,  the  genius  of  freedom  began. to  revive. 
Accordingly,  in  1430,  a  Houfe  of  Keys  was  eledted  by  the 
people;  arid  for  their  legiflative  proceedings  were  declared  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  crown,  and  only  amenable  to  their  confli- 
tuents.  Being  delegated  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  they  were 
then  its  real  reprefentatives ;  but  they  foori  afterwards  ufurped 
arbitrary  powers;  for  when  a  member  died,. a  majority  of  his 
furviving  brethren  chofe  tw’o  perfons ;  and  from  thefe  the  go¬ 
vernor  feledled  one,  who  immediately  took  pofleffion  of  thp  va¬ 
cant  feat.  Since  1765  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Britifli  govern¬ 
ment  has,  in  fome  degree,  meliorated  the  fpirit  of  the  Manks 
law  :  the  form  of  the  conftitution,  howejvxr,  remains  unafteded. 
However,  as  their  interefts  arc  infepafably  connefled  with  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  their  exertions^  have  contributed  to 
limit  the  prerogative  of  their  lords,  mitigate  the  Teveiity  of 
their  governors,  and  diminifh  the  tyranny  of  their  clergy.  .Even 
the  prefent  members  have  been  ambitious  of  emulating  the  fpirit 
of  their  predeceflbrs.  When  the  Duke  of  Athol  hoped  that  the 
Britifli  legiflature  would  fupport  his  endeavours  to  fubje£l  the 
ifland  again  to  feudal  powxr,  the  Houfe  .of  Keys  flrenuoufly 
oppofed  his  parliamentary  applications.  .Though  their  pride 
and  intereft  engaged  them  in  the  combat,  their  fuccefs  has 
proved  beneficial  to  their  country  f.  - 


♦  Like  thofe  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  ,  though  not  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  people.  .  .  . 


+  There  are  few  books  of  travels  that  are  not  inferefting  to  fome 
readers.  But  the  ftandard  by  which  juft  criticifm  eflimates  their  li¬ 
terary  merit  is  the  refinement  and  general  utility  and  importance  of 
the  obfcrvatlons  they  cojitain.  Ordinary  writers  of  tours  and  travels 
are  read,  without  dlfguft,  by  thofe  who  arc  acquainted  with  the 
places  and  perfons  deferibed,  or  in  wbofe  minds  they  are  aflbciated 
by  clofc  and  lively  connexions.*  It  is  only  fublime  and  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  minds  that  can  find  in  the  civil  or  natural  hiftory  of  a  country 
what  will  intereft  human  nature  in  all  times  and  all  regions  of  the 
world*.  What  efFe£t  would  the  volume  before  us  produce  on  an  in¬ 
telligent  mind  in  another  century,  and  another  hemifphere?  This 
queftion  we  fubmit  to  our  readers,  before  whom  we  have  laid  a  faith¬ 
ful  abilradl  of  it.  For  our  own  parts,  it  is  not  either  as  an  antiquarian, 
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nor  a  moral  ncr  a  natural phllofopher,' that  we  refpcS  Mr.  Robertfon; 
but  as  a  man  of  feniibility,  on  whom  the  external  face  of  nature 
ipakes  its  juft  imprelfion,  and  as  a  well-wi(her  to  the  interefts  of  li¬ 
berty  and  mankind.  He  is  a  tolerable  landfcape  painter;  and  a 
friend  to  freedom  without  licentioufuefs.  *  .  *  .  . 
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Art.  IV.  The  ConduSi  of  France  towards  Great  Britain  ex- 
ainined.  With  an  Appendix  and  Notes.  By  Air.  Aliles.  pp.  275# 
8  VO.  Nicol.  London,  1793.  • 

Attempts,  as  Mr.  Miles  obferves  in  his  preface,  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  to  excite  infurre<SlIons  throughout  the 
kingdom  by  mifleading  the.  people  into  a  belief  that  this  country 
is  the  aggreflbr  in  the  prefent  conteft,  he  has  publiihed  the  ob- 
fcrvatio'ns  and  correfpondence  contained  ia  this  volume  ^  in  or- 
f  der  to  refute  a  calumny  as  atrocious  as  it  is  impudent,  and 
‘  whofe  objedl  is  to  bring  government  into  contempt,  arid  the 
f  conftitutipn  into  hazard.’— It  is  more  from  his  own  know¬ 
ledge,  he  fays,  than  from  the  reports  of  others,  that  he  has 
written — he  has  not  given  conjedfures,  but  fa6fs,  and  thefc  may 
poflibly  elucidate  feveral  points  imperfeflly  underftood,  and 
perhaps  lead  to  the  difeovery  of  others  not  generally  known. 

That  the  French  revolution,  ‘and  the  political  principles  pro- 
fefled  and  propagated  by  the  French  nation,  were  fraught  with 
danger  to  this  country,  he  proves  from  the  general  alarm  that 
prevailed  laft  year,  and 'which  induced  parties,  hitherto  in  the 
habit  of  oppofing  each  other,  to  forget  their  animofities,  and 
unite  for  their  common  defence.  The  very  exiftence,  he 
thinks,  of  the  alarm,  proves  that  it  was  well-founded;  for 
f  men  are  not  to  be  frightened, __like  babies,  by  gofiips  tales  of 
^  raw  head  and  bloody  bones.  Jack  the  giant-killer,  and  fuch 
‘  like  idle  ftories.  The  exiftence  of  fuch  beings  muft  be  de- 
f  monftrated  to  the  former,  before  they  can  make  an  imprelfion; 
‘  but  to  children  the  bare  relation  is  fufficient;  their  cars  re- 
5  ceive  the  mifehievous  nonfenfe,  and  their  imaginations  com- 
5  plete  the  triumph  of  the  mother  or  the  niirfe.  If  the  calling 
5  out  the  conftitutional  force  of  the  kingdom,  and  afterwards, 
5  upon  the  collected  wifdom  of  the  nation  to  diredt  that  force, 
?  had.l^en  only  a  minifterial  trick,  in  order  to  intimidate  thofc 
‘  who'could  not  fie  corrupted  ;  the  deception  would  have  been 
‘  inftantly  detei^ed,  and  no  fponer  detefted  than  punilhed.^ — 
The  bulk  of  the  people,  our  author  obferves,  having  neither 
tafte  nor  leifure  for  the  ftudy  of  politics,  are  compelled  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  knowledge  [he  means  information]  upon  truft: 

•  They 
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*  They  have,  in  faft,  only  two  fources  of  information;  the  one  is 
from  minifters,  the  other  from  thofc  who  oppofe  them. 

‘  The  refponlibility  annexed  to  the  former  is  a  fecurity  againft 
‘  deception. 

*  The  latter,  being. under  no  fuch  reftraint,  and  not  always  under 
the  influence  of  principle,  are  at  liberty,  or  at  leafl  aflume  the  right, 
of  playing  ad  libitum  with  the  paiTions,  the  prejudices,  and  credulity, 
of  mankind,  as  may  bed  anfwer  their  particular  views ;  and  when- 
ever  this  party,  availing  iifelf  of  the  refources  in  its  power,  proves 
mifehievous  or  corrupt,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  will  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  degree  of  confidence  which  the  nation  may  have  in 
Its  capacity  and  integrity. 

*  If  its  credit  is  confidcrable,  or  if  the  public  mind  can  be  feduced 
into  an  approbation  of  its  opinion,  the  minifler,  in  fuch  a  dilemma, 

'will  be  compelled  to  rclinquifli  his  bed  combined  and  bed  concerted 
‘projefts. 

«  The  intereds  of  the  date,  in  that  cafe,  arc  in  danger  of  falling  a 
facrifice  to  the  intrigues  and  cabal  of  faction,  and  the  injury  may  be 
accompliihed  before  the  impodure  can  be  deteded.’ 


The  experiment,  he  fays,  was  tried  at  the  time  of  the 
Ruffian  armament  [meaning  the  armament  againft  Ruffial,  and 
fucceeded.  Having  m^de  fome  obferyations  with  an  intention 
of  Ihewing  the  impolicy  of  forcing  Mr.  Pitt  to  abandon  his 
project  of  going  to  war  with  Riillia,  and  animadverted  on  a  cor- 
refpondcnce  between  a  certain  party  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  he  goes  on  to  take  notice  of  a  ‘  clandeftine 
^  correfpondence  ftill  more  atroejous,  between  fome  individuals 

•  in  this  country,  and  fome  of  the  members  of  the  Convention 

*  and  of  the  then  [an  adverb  for  an  adje^ive\  one  of  our  modern 
^  barbarifms  authorifed  by  the  orators  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
^  mons]  Executive  Council  in  France.* — He  makes  various 
obfervations  on  the  nature  and  effed  of  party  fpirit ;  and  ufes 
feveral  arguments  for  fupporting  adminiftration,  and  going  on 
with  the  war. — The  French^  he  affirms,  were  in  general  hoftile 
to  this  country ;  and  that  the,  price  of  the  alliance  w^hich  they 
pretended  to  defire  with  England  was,  the  facrifice  of  her  con* 
iHtution. — Mr.  Pcyfonnell,  formerly  conful-general  of  Frame 
at  Smyrna,  addrefltd  a  memorial  in  1789  to  the  King  and  the 
Natioi  al  Aftembly,  in  which,  after  declaring  that  it  is  impoffible 
that.Fr^tiice  and  England  could  ever  be  friends,  he  fays,  that 
England  is  no  longer  what  fhc  was,  thougrh  (he  rneditated,  even 
in  her  humbled  ftate,  an  attack  on  the  French  fugar  iflands; 
and  in  which  he  affirms  that  the  only  way  to  render  her  projects 
ineffeilual  would  be,  to  augment  the  French  marine  imme¬ 
diately  to  an  equality  with  that  of  England,  and  to  engage  Spain 
to  a  (till  defer  alliance,  and  to  adopt  3ie  fame  plan,  T  nis  pub¬ 
lication 
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lication  111*1789)  Mr.  Miles  confiders  as  having  been  the  (ignar 
for  a  general  attack  on  the  good  faith  and  pacific  difpofition  of 
the  Britifli  cabinet.  The  minds  of  the  French  populace,  by 
various  means,  were  excited,  even  to  a  degree  of  ferocity, 
ae:ainft  the  Englifh,  and  all  ranks  and  deferiptions  of  men  in' 
France  wifhed  for  war  with  Great  Britain,  though  from  dif¬ 
ferent  motives. — In  order  to  expofe  the  fallacity  of  the  French 
in  their  offers  of  fraternity,  he  mentions  their  condudf  towards 
the  Brabancons  and  the  Liegeois;  and  that  no  doubt  may  re¬ 
main  of  the  atrocious  conduct  of  the  French  at  Liege,  he  fub- 
joins  a  letter  from  Monf.  de  Fabry,  the  moft  able  man  in  that 
country, 

*  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  revolution,  and  who  from  his  in¬ 
fancy  to  his  prefen t  very  advanced  age,  has  always  pciTifled  the  un¬ 
bounded  afleclions  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

*  After  deferibing  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  principality, 
this  venerable  but  deluded  magiftrate  informs  me,  that  the  French, 
on  whom  they  had  fully  counted  for  protedtion,  came  only  to  * 

*  phte  that  ruin  ^which  the  Aujlrians  had  Uft^unaccoTnpliJhed* 

*  His  letter,  evidently  written  in  grief  and  defpondency,  alfo  an¬ 

nounces  ‘  that  fwar  bet^ween  France  and  England  ^was  inevitable.^ 
His  confidential  relation  with  Dumourier  and  with  Le  Brun  (the  lat¬ 
ter  of  whom  was  under  the  greateft  obligations  to  him) ,  afford  a  firong 
prefumption  that  he  had  good  authority  for  what  he  communicated ; 
nor  is  it  improbable,  but  from  the  influence  that  he  pofTefled  in  bis 
own  country,  his  extenfive  knowledge  .and  filuation,  that  he  was 
much  in  the  fecrets  of  the  French  councils,  or  at  leaft,  that  he  had 
the  moft  early  information  of  what  was  intended.  But  even  if  he  had 
not  been  in  habits  of  confidential  intimacy  with  Le  Brun  and  Du¬ 
mourier,  the  fituation  he  held,  and  the  proximity  of  Liege  to  Mae- 
ftricht  (only  fifteen  miles  from  each  other)  would  have  rendered  his 
having  previous  ihformauon  of  hoftllitics  a  matter  of  prudence  and 
policy.  • 

«  It  is  therefore  moft  probable  that  when  he  aflTerts  *  that  this 

•  country  njuas  on  the  eve  of  a  voar*  he  knew  that  it  was  the  refolution 
of  the  executive  council  to  hold  no'  longer  any  meafurcs  with  Great 
Britain,* 

De  Fabry’s  letter  is  dated  the  28th  of  December,  1792. 
Beftdes  this  letter,  Mr.  Miles  produces,  in  an  appendix,  others,! 
amounting  to  fifteen,  befidcs  extraifts  from  papers  of  variou.s 
kinds,  affirming  that  it  was  the  wifh  and  the  defign  of  the 
French  Convention  and  nation,  to  introduce  into  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  fame  democraticai  principles  that 
raged  in  France i  that  the  French  intended  to  turn  the  world 
upfide  down,  and  particularly  to  fubvert  the  government -of 
Great  Britain,  a  country  which  they  both  envied  and  feared, « 
and  plunge  this  nation  into  confufion  and  bloodlhed;  .that  a- 

correfpondencs 
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corrcfpondcnce  was  kept  up  between  the  Cohventlon  in  France, 
and  the  difafre6ted  in  England,  which  became  more  and  more 
intimate  and  frequent,  until  at  laft,  ‘  the  decrees  of  the  former, 

*  and  the  bold  prctcnfions  of  the  latter,  running  parallel  to  each 

*  other^  announced  that  wc  had  only  to  choofe,  between  civil 
war  or  foreign  hoftility.* — The  apology  of  our  author  for 

withholding  the  name  of  the  correfpondent  by  whom  thefe  let¬ 
ters  were  written,  is,  ‘  that  the  appearance  of  his  letters,  if 
‘  authenticated  by  his  fignature,  would  certainly  endanger  his 

*  life  or  his  perfonal  liberty/  To  the  letters  of  his  correfpon¬ 

dent,  or  extrads  from  them,  Mr.  Miles  fubjoins  his  an* 
fwers  • 
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Art.  V.  A  Journal  during  a  Refidence  in  France-^  from  the 
Beginning  of  Auguji  to  the  Middle  of  December  1792.  To  which 
is  addedi  an  Account  of  the  mojl  remarkable  Events  that  happened 
at  Paris  from  that  Time  to  the  Death  of  the  late  King  of 
France.  By  John  Moore^  M.  D.  A  New  Edition,^  corre^ed. 
In  Two  Volumes,  pp.  1119.  8vo.  With  a  Map  of  General 
Dumeurier’s  Campaign  on  the  Meufe  in  1792.  Robinfons* 
London,  1793. 

•  ^  ■  p 

"p\R.  Moore,  already  known  in  .the  literary  world  as  the 
^  writer  of  a  tour  performed  when  he  was  travelling  go¬ 
vernor  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  reminds  his  readers  of  this 
incident  in  his  life ;  previoufly  to  which,  he  tells  us  in  the  outfet 
of  his  Journal,  he  had  refided  for  two  years  at  Paris  before  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  a^e;  and  alfo  made  a  tour  into  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  returned  through  France.  On  all  thofe  occafions,  the 
affability,*  the  eafe,  and  peculiar  gaiety,  of  the  French  nation, 
left  a  very  pleafing  impreflSon  on  his  mind;  and  he  often  re-^ 
gretted  that  a  people  fo  formed  for  enjoying  and  communicat¬ 
ing  happinefs,  fhould  labour  under  the  oppreflion  of  an  arbitrary 
government  and  unequal  laws.  From  the  moment  that  he  had 
any  opportunity  of  obferving  how  much  human  nature  is  cx- 
pofed  to  be  infultcd  and  degraded,  from  the  want  of  this  bleUing, 
he  had  moft  earneftly  wifhed  it  to  every  country  of  the  globe ; 


U? 


•  Mr.  Miles  proves,  that  among  thofe  with  whom  he  con*verfed  cr 
eorrejponded  in  France,  and  other  countries,  there  was  a  very  general 
inclination  to  fubvert  the  government,  and  even  to  go  to  war  with 
England.  Yet  It  docs  not  certainly  follow,  that  this  was  the- general 
wifi  of  the  French  nation.— Mr.  Miles  records  many  of  his  own  fen- 
timents,  which  have  been  verified  fince  the  time  when  they  were  ut¬ 
tered  I  and  prediAions,  fince  fnlfillcd.' 

and 
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and  when  the  revolution  took  place  in  France,  in  1789,  he  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  hopes  ^hat  fo  extenfive  and  populous  a  portion  of 
Furope  would  acquire  it.  With  fuch  fentimcnts,  it  was  na¬ 
tural  for  him  to  have  a  defirc  of  vifiting  the  fame  people  in  a 
ftate  of  freedom,  whofe  complicated  oppreflions  he  had  fo  often 
lamented  under  their  former  government.  A  very  agreeable 
opportunity  of  accomplilhing  this  defire  was  propofed  to  the 
Doctor,  laft  fummer,  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  whofe  ill  ftate 
of  health  rendered  a  few  months  refidcnce  in  a  mild  climate 
highly  expedient.  The  Earl  and  the  Dodor  embarked  at  Do- 
ver,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  Auguft,  and  in  a  few  hours 
arrived  at  Calais,  where  the  Journal  before  us  begins.  From 
Calais  they  proceeded  to  Abbeville,  where,  while  they  were  at 
fupper,  the  landlord  of  the  inn  read  part  of  a  letter  which  he 
had  juft  received  from  Paris,  giving  an  account  of  petitions 
that  had  been  re^d  in  the  National  Aflembly,  requiring  a  de¬ 
claration  that  the  King  had  forfeited  the  crown. — A  good  deal 
of  very  unexpeded.  converfation  arifes  on  this  fubjed ;  and  our 
jturnalift  (who  in  a  former  tour  through  France  had  remarked 
that  the  predominant  pafiion  of  the  French  was  an‘admiration 
and  fympathy  with  the  Grand  Monarque)  was  not  a  little  fur- 
prifea  to  hear  them  talking  at  Clermont,  the  next  ftage,  of  de¬ 
throning  a  king,  with  great  indifference. — From  Clermont,  on 
the  7th  of  Auguft,  our  travellers  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
they  arrived,  about  two  o’clock,  at  the-Hotel  de  Mofeovie,  ia 
the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain.  After  dinner  they  drove  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal,  which  fwarmed  with  people  oF  all 
Ibrts,  who  had  as  little  the  air  of  apprehenfion  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  enemy,  and  lefs  the  air  of  anxiety  of  any  kind,  than  thole 
they  had  left  on  croffing  the  channel.  From  the  Palais  Royal 
they  went  to  the  National  Affembly;  where  the  fccne  was  not  fo  • 
gay.  The  debate  was  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  violence 
which  our  obferver  had  hardly  ever  feeh  equalled : 

*  Yet  the  fubjefl,  while  he  flaid,  was  rot  of  a  nature  which  one 
could,  have  expefted  would  much  inflame  the  pafnons— it  regarded 
certain  beljs  which  they  propofed  to  coin  into  money. 

*  After  being  informed  of  what  had  paffed  at  Paris  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  our  arrival,  we  had  more  reafon  to  be  furprifed  at  the  eafy  air 
and  gaiety  of  the  inhabitants,  than  at  the  alarm  of  ihofe  wc  met  on  the 
road  hurrying  from  this  city. 

'  On  the  third  of  this,  month,  M.  Dejoly,  the  rainifter  of  juftice, 
delivered  a  meftage  to  the  National  Aflembly  from  the  King,  refpeft- 
ing  the  nianifefto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  although  his  majefty  de-  ‘ 
clarcs  at  the  fame  time,  that  jn  his  opinion  the  raanifeflo  docs  not* 
hear  fufficlcnt  marks  of  authenticity.— He  aflerts,  that  he  had, been* 
^vsrfc  to  ih*e  war,  and  had  adopted  that  cneafure  only  in  cempliartee* 

‘  ^  i  'vith 
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*  *  I  * 

with  the  andnimoQs  opinion  of  his  council ;  but  that,  Ance  the  de> 
claration  of  war,  he  had  negleAed  no  meafure  to  inftsre  its  fuccefs ; 
that  his  efforts  would  augment  in  proportion  to  the  urgency  of  events ; 
and  that  he  would  aft  in  concert  with  the  Affcmbly,  to  render  the 
evils  infcparable  from  war  profitable  for  the  liberty  and  honour  of  the 
nation— with  many  other  patriotic  expreflions. . 

*  On  its  being  moved,  that  this  meffage  from  the  King  (hould  be 
ordered  to  be  printed,  which  is  the  ufual  mark  of  refpeft  (hewn  by 
the  Affembly  to  the  addreffes  or  peikions  it  approves,  the  motion  was 
oppofed.'  One  of  the  members  obferved,  that  it  was  not  by 

but  by  aciions,  that  the  King  (Lould  prt^ve  his  love  of  liberty  and  the . 
conftitution. 

*  M.  Ifnard  went  farther :  he  offered  ^  to  prove  that  whai  the 
•  King  aflerted  was  not  true.*  He  was  interrupted,  not  fo  much  on 
account  of  the  indecency  of  this  expreffion,  as  becaufe  he  wandered 
from  the  queftion  in  debate,  which  was,  whether  the  King's  letter 
ought  to  be  printed  or  not. — It  was  obferved,  that  what  he  had  faid 
was  precifely  in  point,  becaufe,  if  he  proved  that  the  contents  of 
the  letter  were  not  true,  it  followed  that  it  ought  not  to  be  printed. 

•  ‘  Ifnard-  then  faid,  *  That  when  fanatical  priefts  had  attempted  to 
kindle  a  civil  war,  the  Affembly  had  propofed  reprefiive  decrees,  which 
die  King  had  refufed  to  fanftion. 

‘  That  he  had  difmiffed  the  patriotic  mihifters  who  poffcffed  the 
confidence  of  the  nation;  that  he  muft  have  been  acquainted  for 
more  than  a  year  Wth  the'treaty  of  Pilnitz,  yet  he  had  taken  no  mea¬ 
fure  to  defeat  it,  or  to  procure  allies  for  France ;  that  the  minifters 
had  promifed  to  have  ijo,oco  men  ready  to  aft;  and  yet,  although 
war  was  declared,  nothing  near  the  number. was  levied,  and  thofe 
who  were,  had  not  been  properly  armed ;  and  finally,  that  every 
meafure  had  been  taken  to  render  the  enemy's  attack  on  France 
fuccefsful. 

‘  Another  member  faid,  •  That  the  only  thing  which  had  deter¬ 
mined  the  King  to  fend  the  meffage  was,  that  he  knew  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  feftions  were  about  to  addrefs  the  Affembly  to  diveft  him 
of  the  crown.' 

*  After  a  warm  debate,  the  letter  from  his  majefty  was  not  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

*  On  the  fame  day  Petion,'  the  mayor  of  Paris,  at  the  head  of 
deputation  of  the  common-council,  and.  attended  by  a  great  nuni' 
ber  of  citizens  from  the  different  feftions,  came  to  the  bar  of  the  Af^ 
fcmbly,  and  prefented  an  addrefs  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature. 

*  It  began  by  expreflions  of  forrow  for  the  neceflity  of  accufing  the 
Chief  of  the  executive  power,  and  proceeded  to  declare,  *  that  al¬ 
though  the  people  have  great  reafon  to  be  enraged  againft  Lewis  the 
Sixteenth,  yet  as  the  appearance  of  anger  does  not  become  power, 
they  will  ufe  the  language  of  moderation.’  In  this  language  Of  mo- 
dtratlfmt  therefore,  all  that  his  enemies  ever  accufed  the  King  of 
previous  to  his  accepting  of  the  cooflitution,  was  minutely  enume- 
mted,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  all  thofe  crimes  were  obli* 
tcraced>  and  covered  by  the  pardon  granted  by  (he  people.  Put  the 
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iddreffcrs  declare,  that  they  cannot  help  mentioning  the  King’s  ingra- 
Nitode  to  a  people  who  have  behaved  fo  generoufly  to  him,  *  What 
right  had  he  (fay  they)  to  expeft  they  would  replace  him  on  the 
:hroiie,  after  he  had  attempted  to  fly  from  France  that  he  might 
reign  at  Coblentz?  Could  he  found  his  expedlation  on  his  defeent 
from  a  race  of  kings,  among  twenty  of  which  there  was  hardly  one 
tolerable  ?  Yet  the  nation  had  forgiven  all,  and  reftored  the  crowa 
to  him,  fince  which  moment  he  had  never  ceafed  toconfpire  againft 
the  freedom  of  his  country  ;  that  an  army  of  traitors,  led  by  his  bro¬ 
thers,  invaded  France  ;  that  to  avenge  the  caiifc  of  Lewis  the  XVlth, 
the  execrable  houfe  of  Auilria  defires  to  add  a  new  page  to  the  hiftory 
>f  its  crimes,  and  adopting  the  horrid  idea  of  Caligula,  wifties  at  one 
)low  to  ftrike  off  the  heads  of  all  the  good  citizens  of  France.’ 

«  After  more  in  the  fame  ftrain,  the  addrefs  concludes  with  fe- 
juefting,  •  that  the  King  be  decreed  to  have  forfeited  the  crown  ; 
that  the  government  be  put  into  the  hands  of  patriotic  miniilers  named 
t)y  the  people,  till  a  National  Convention  be  aflembled.’ 

This  is  the  prelude  to  that  tragedy  which  now  deluges  France 
nd  its  frontiers  with  blood ;  but  which,  in  a  more  limitedi 
ieW)  may  be  conhdered  as  having  been  brought  to  its  juft 
ompletlon,  about  the  middle  of  January  laft^  in  the  murder  of 
he  King.  The  various  incidents,  and  correfponding  emotions, 
hethcr  of  fympathy  or  antipathy,  forrow  or  exultation,  that 
receded  and  led  on  to  this  fad  cataftrophe,  are  related  in  the 
rder  of  time,  and,  as  much  as  polEble,  in  that  of  caufe  and' 
fFe£t,  by  our  judicious  and  accomplifhed  fpe6fator,  who  inter- 
perfes  his  circumftantial  narrative  with  reflections  arifing  from 
habit  of  vievying  human  nature  with  the  eye  of  philofophy^ 
nd  with  fentiments  flowing  directly  from  the  fpring  of  a  kn* 
heart.  '  -  -  »  , 
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‘  I  went  this  moroing  to  fee  the  places  where  the  aftion  of  yefler- 
lay  [loth  of  Augufl]  happened.  The  naked  bodies  of  the  Swifs,  for 
hey  were  already  llripped,  lay  expofed  on  tKe  ground,  I  faw  a  great  . 
lumber  on  the  terrace,  immediately  before  the  palace  of  the  Tuile- 
ics ;  fome  lying  Angle  in  different  parts  of  the  gardens ;  and  fome  in 
leaps,  one  above  another,  particularly  near  the  terrace  of  the 
^cuillans. 

•  The  garden  and  adjacent  courts  were  crowded  with  fpeflators, 

(roong  whom  there  was  a  confiderablc  proportion  of  women,  whofe  • 
uriofity  it  was  evident  was  at  le%ll  equal  to  their  modefly. 

*  The  bodies  of  the  national  guards,  of  the  citizens  of  the  faux- 
rgs,  and  oF  the  fideres,  have  been  already  removed  by  their 
riends ; . thofe  of  the  Swifs  only  lie  expofed  in  this  fbocking  man* 
'f*  Of  about  800  or  loco  of  thefe,  who  were  yeflerday  muftcred 
thcTuilerics,  I  am  told  there  are  not  200  left  alive.  •  - 
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*  Seeing  a  nomber  of  people  gobg  up  the  grand  ftalrcafe  of  tlii 
palace^  to  fee  the  ravage  that  was  made  in  all  the  rooms  by  the  adioi 
of  ycderday,  I  intermingled  with  the  crowd*  and  had  aicended  half 
way,  when  1  heard  the  ihrieks  of  (bme  one  above,  and  foon  after  the 
body  of  a  man  was  carried  down.  I  was  told  that  he  had  been  de^ 
tefted  in  the  act  of  dealing  fome  of  the  furniture  belonging  to  the 
palace,  and  was  indantly  put  to  death  by  the  people  around  him. 

*  This  expeditious  method  of  executing  juftice  removed  all  k 
clioation  of  viliting  the  royal  apartments.  1  defeended  to  the  ter. 
race,  and  took  another  melancholy  walk  among  the  bodies  of  thok 
whom  I  had  feen  two  days  before  in  all  the  pride  of  health  and  mill, 
tary  pomp.  In  point  of  fiae  and  looks,  I  do  hot  fuppofe  there  is  a 
finer  battalion  of  infantry  in  Europe  than  they  formed  at  tha! 
time.  ' 

*  After  they  gave  way,  they  were  flaughtered  by  thofe  who  kep 

aloof  while  they  refilled.  Some  were  purfued  through  the  fireets 
mdxdragged  from  the  (hops  and  houfes  whither  they  had  fled  for 
fhelter.  About  fifty  or  fixty  who  alked  for  quarter,  were  faved  b 
the  Marfeillois  :  they  were  delivered  to  the  national  guards,  and  con 
duded  by  them  to  the  Maifon  de  Ville.  While  thofe  unfortunate  mti 
were  detained  in  the  fquare,  waiting  for  orders  from  the  municipalitT 
into  what  prifon  they  were  to  be  confined,  the  multitude,  enraged  nc 
doubt  by  the  death  of  their  friends  and  relations,  and  irritated  at  tk 
fight  of  the  wounded  citizens  who  were  carrying  to  their  houfes  and 
to  the  hofpitals,  began  to  cry  for  vengeance  on  the  priibners ;  and  t 
length,  like  a  parcel  of  drunken  favages,  they  burft  through  tk 
ranks  of  the  national  guards,  and  butchered  the  defencelefs  Swifsb 
cold  blood.  1  cannot  deem  the  national  guards  guiltlefs.  1  havl 
been  told  that  they  could  nof  fave  the  Swifs  without  killing  thee: 
tizens ;  but  fuch  furies  do  not  deferve  the  name  of  citizens,  and  were 
infinitely  more  criminal  than  the  Swifs.  f;. 

^  From  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  I  walked  through  the  centr^y 
gate  of  the  palace  into  the  court,  and  the  Caroufel,  where  the 
firft  began.  At  the  very  beginning,  a  number  of  the  crowd  we 
killed  aud  wounded  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  flairs,  by  an  unex 
pe£ted  fire  from  the  top  of  the  firft  flight  of  flairs.  Some  of  the  Swi| 
themfeivcs,  who  were  intermingled  and  converfing  with  the  people 
were  killed  by  this  fire.  The  bodies  of  the  Swifs  were  lying  in  va 
rious  parts  of  the  area. 

*  The  barracks  of  the  Swifs  guards,  which  divide  this  large 
from  the  Caroufel,  had  been  fet  on  fire  yefterday,  and  are  ftill  burE| 
ing.  Many  of  the  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  flames — I  faw  fo.T| 
half  coofumed.  . 

*  Sick  at  the  fight,  I  hurried  from  this  feene  of  horror,  and  ab 
tnid-day  1  went  to  the  National  Aflcmbly.  While  1  waited  at  th 
door  which  enters  to  the  AlTembly  from  the  garden  of  the  FeuHlar 
for  t!ie  gentleman  who  was  to  procure  to  me  admittance,  .a  long  pr 
ceflicn advanced  to  the  gate:  it  confided  of  a  number  of  perfo 
fome  in  the  uniform  of  the  national  guards,  and  fome  in  the  dreis 
ptizensj  each  of  whom  held  a  m^n  in  a.  white  waifleoat,  but  withoui 
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[•oaii.ty  the  hand.  The  latter  were  generally  pale  Und  dcjcaed; 
and  the  men  under  wHofe  procedion  they  were,  encouraged  and  fop* 
port^  them. 

<  1  was  immediately  informed  that  a  coniiderable  number  of  the 
Swifs  were  faved,  and  had  been  confined  in  the  corps  de  garde  of 
the  poll  of  the  Feuillans  ;  a  mob,  however,  had  begun  to  gather  about 
the  guard-room,  and  fome  horrid  wretches  among  them  cried  aloud 
for  the  heads  of  thofe  unhappy  foldiers.  On  this,  it  was  deemed  the 
bell  means  fot*  their  fafety  to  conduct  them  to  the  bar  of  the  Aflembly, 

-  and  demand  its  protedlioQ.' 

i*  Lafource  hallened  to  inform  the  Affembly  of  the  danger  in  which 
the  poor  Swifs  were,  and  to  requeft  its  proteflion ;  while  Gorfas  re* 
:  mained  at  the  door  of  the  guard-room  haranguing  the  mob,  and  ufing 
every  means  which  humanity  infpired,  to  prevent  them  from  attack- 
ling  the  prilbners. 

*  They  were  conduced  accordingly  from  the  guard-room  to  the 
AiTembly  door  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  by  fome  citizens^ 
V  among  whom  was  Lafource,  and  others  of  the  deputies.  I  entered  a 
^little  before  the  Swifs,  and  got  a  feat  in  the  body  of  the  houfe  among 

I'^lhs  members.  * 

‘  The  King,  Queen,  with  their  fon  and  daOghter,  and  the  Princefs 
Elizabeth ;  the  Princefs  Lamballe,  and  three  or  four  other  attendants, 
had  remained  in  the  Loge  du  Logographe  yefterday,  from  nine  in 
the  morning  till  late  at  night.  They  had  been  then  conduced  to  an 
adjacent  committec-room,  where  they  had  remained  all  night,  and  re* 
.turned  to  the  fame  Loge  in  the  morning,  when  the  Afl'embly  met. 
fMy  eyes  were  naturally  direfted'  to  the  box  in  .which  they  were. 
I^From  the  place  in  which  1  fat  1  could  not  fee  the  King,  but  I  had  a 
gfull  view  of  the  Queen  and  the  reft  of  the  royal  family*  Her  beauty 
|ss  gone  !  No  wonder.  She  Teemed  to  liften  with  an  undifturbed  air 
ilo  the  fpeakers.  Sometimes  Ihe  whifpered  to  her  fifter-in*law, 

10  Madame  de  Lamballe ;  once  or  twice  Ihe  ftood  up,  and,  lean- 
brward,  furveyed  every  part  of  the  hall.  A  perfon  near  me  rc- 
:ed,  that  her  face  indicated  rage  and  the  mod  provoking  arro- 
e.  1  perceived  nothiug  of  that  nature  ;  although  the  turn  of  the 
te,a6  well  as  the  remarks  which  were  made  by  fome  of  the  mem* 

,  mult  have  appeared  to  her  highly  infolent  and  provoking.  On 
/hole,  her  behaviour,  in  this  trying  fituation,  feemed  full  of  pro- 
y  and  dignified  compofure.  I  know  not  whether  the  height  from 
h  this  unhappy  princefs  has  fallen,  and  her  prefent  deplorable 
tion,  may  not  make  me  view  her  with  additional  intereft  and  par- 
y  ;  but  I  am  furprifed  to  find  that  the  edge  of  that  rancour  whioh 
prevaileddn  this  country  againft  her,  feeins  tb  be  in  no  degree 
ted  by  her  misfortunes. 

It  was  impoffible  to  look  at  the  Prince  Royal  without  rcflc&ing 
his  lot,  which  no  doubt  has  been  coniidered  as  the  Highell  of  ail 
Js,  was  now,  of  a  fudden,  and  without  any  fault  of  his,  changed 
the  moft  unfortunate  that  could  be  drawn  in*  the  lottery"  of  life, 
refent  he  is  too  young  to  calculate  the  amount,  or  taftb  the  bitter- 
of  the  calamity  which  has  befallen  himi  and  (eeme'd  to  me  to 
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AifFcr  more  from  being  fo  long  confined  In  fuch  a  narrow  tliaR[\ 

from  ail  that  has  happened  befides^  either  to  his  parents  or  t# 
himfclf, 

^  *  My  attention  was  drawn  from  the  royal  family  to  theSwifs,  as 

‘  fjon  as  they  appeared  at  the  bar.  One  of  their  own  nation,  as  1  fup 
pofed  by  his  accent,  addrefled  the  Affembly  in  their  favour.  It  wai 
evidently  the  defirc  of  the  members  that  they  Ihould  be  faved ;  but 
•all  thofc  in  the  tribunes  were  not  in  the  fame  difpofition — One  ex- 
.claimed,  *  Ils  ont  affaffinc  nos  freres 

‘  La  Croix  made  a  fpecch,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  foften  tin 
minds  of  the  people,  and  incline  them  to  mercy. 

. .  ‘  Notwith (landing  which,  fome  wretches  from  the  tribunes  calld 
•for  juftice  and  vengeance  for  the  death  of  their  friends. 

*  The  members  in  various  parts  of  the  hall  fpoke  direftly  up  to  the 
people  in  the  tribunes  immediately  above  them,  and  feemed  to  err. 

'treat  them  to  be  more  humane.  •  One  member  near  me  addreffei 
them  in  the  moft  earned  manner,  afluring  them  that  the  unhappy 
men  at  the  bar  were  well  difpofed  towards  the  French  nation;  ihu 
they  had  aded  from  ignorance,  and  in  obedience  to  thofe  whom  thej 
thought  it  their  duty  as  foldiers  to  obey ;  but  had  they  known  th;:t 
they  were  intended  to  be  employed  againft  the  citizens,  they  woulu 
have  refufed  even  to  remain  in  the  Chateau. 

*  This  expoftulation  produced  an  cfFcdl  on  many,  but  a  few  (lil! 
murmured;  on  which  a  deputy  loll  his  temper  fo  far  as  to  addreiij 
that  part  of  the  gallery  from  whence  the  murmur  proceeded,  ii 
angry  terms.  He  was  fiopped  by  thofc  next  him,  who  put  him  h 
mind,  that  this  might  irritate  the  people  Hill  more,  and  prevee 
what  he  wilhed.  He  fat  down,  faying,  '  Ces  gens  font  dei  be 

•‘•ferocesf.* 

*  1  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  felt  myfclf  more*affefled  than  du: 
ing  this  'contell.  1  often  threw  my  eyes  into  the  Loge  du  Logo 
graphe.  What  mull  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  King  and  Queen 
W’hat  ihcfe  of  the  poor  Swifs  themfcives  I  While  any  of  the  mC!n 

-  bers  were  fpeaking  in  their  favour,  and  afluring  the  people  that  thej 
*  had  a£led  from  conftraint,  and  never  were  the  enemies  of  the  Free 
nation,  they  ftrctched  out  their  arms  in  confirmation  of  what  w 
faid.  *  1  was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  obduracy  of  fome  wretcli 
in  the  galleries,  who  ftill  remained  inexorable,  although  by  far  t 
greater  part  was  now  moved  to  companion.'  * 
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/  <  Two  'commiffioners,  of  very  oppofitc  difpofitlons,  were  withtli 
King  when  the  (hocking  exhibition  of  the  head’ of  Madame  La: 
balle  was  made. under  his  Windows,  on  the  3d  of  September.  One 
thole  men  hearing  the  noife,  and  rccognifing  the  head,  had  the  bn; 
’'tality  to  invite  the  King  to  come  to  the  window,  and  he  would  fee] 
jVery  curious  fight.  The  King  was  advancing  towards  the  Windc* 
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♦  They  aflaflinated  our  brethren.  • 
Thefc  people  are  ferocious  brutes. 
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*  Befides  the  means  already  mentioned,  of  inflaming  the  populace 
by  pamphlets  and  hand-bills,  men  were  hired  to  mix  wuh  the  groups^ 
in  the  Palais-Koyal,  and  on  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillahs,  to  harangue 
on  the  ncceflity  of  condemning  the  King  without  farther  form  of  pro- 
cefs :  and  fdme  of  thefe  men  went  the  length  of  ail'erting,  that  if  the 
Convention  did  not,  the  people  would  take  that  bufinefs  on  thcmfclves, 
^nd  afterwards  execute  the  fame  jiiltice  on  all  the  deputies  who  Ihould 
vote  for  fa ving  him. 

*  All  thofe  inhuman  manoeuvres  did  not  prevent  its  being  (Irongly 
lUted  by  fomc  members  in  the  Convention,  that  if  the  King’s  counfel 
were  not  allowed  fulhclcnt  time  to  prepare  his  defence,  the  decree  by 
which  counfel  was  granted  to  him  would  be  conhdered  as  an  infulc, 
and  the  trial  a  mockery.-^It  was  alfo  boldly  alTerted  by  one  mem¬ 
ber,  that  *  if  rancour  and  mean  felfith  views  had  not  hardened  the 

•  hearts  of  fome  prcfeni,  fo  plain  and  obvious  a  piece  of  juftice  never' 

^  would  have  a^rded  a  moment’s  debate.’ - ‘  It  has' been  faid,* 

t  « 

added  another,  *  that  there  are  royalifts  in  the  Convention.  So  there 
^  are ;  but  they  confill  of  thofe  who  pu(h  oh  the  procefs  with  royal 

•  fury  and  precipitation — men  who  are  not  for  trying  but  butchering 

•  Lewis  XVI.' and  thereby  gratifying  all  the  princes  at  war  with  the 
‘  republic  by  raifing  a  general  indignation  all  over  Burope,  at  the 
^  manifeft  cruelty  and  injufticc  of  a  Republican  Aflerobly:* 

‘  Thefe  remohhrances  feem  to  have  had  feme  elFedVfor  it  wes 
decreed,  that  the  King  (hould  be  allowed  till  the  26th  of  December 
to  prepare  his  defence. 

‘  It  waa  alfo  propofed,  that  during  this  interval  the  King  (hculd 
have  a  free  intcrcourfe  with  his  family^  This  was  no  focner  men¬ 
tioned  than  it  was  alTented  to  by  the  exclamations  of  a  great  majority 
of’  the  Afllmbiy.  '•  You  may  decree  this  as  much  as  you  pleafe,’ 
cried  Tallica  ;  but  if  the  municipality  do  not  chbofe  it,  he  will  be 
flowed  to  fee  none  of  them.’  '* 

-  *  H^  re  this  man’s  malice  carried  him  farther  than  his  accomplice 
approved ;  it  was  rhoved  that  he  Ihould  be  cenfured,  and  that  the 
cenfure  (hould  be  inferted  in  the  verbal  prccefs :  he  attempted  to  avert 

tkU  by  a  filly  explanation,  which  proved  ineiFecftual.’ 

•  •  #  •  •  •  *  • 

On  the  whole  of  this  bloody  tragedy  Dr.  Moore  juftly  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  records  of  niankind  exhibit  no  example  of 

*  crimes  deliberately  committed,  attended  vyith  fo  many  cir- 

*  cumftances*  of ‘wanton,  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  fo  evidently 

*  pernicious  to  the  caufe  of  the  perpetrators 

i  ‘  ‘  *  .  ‘  * 


•  It  has  been  obferved,  that  there  is  little  in  thefe  volumes  of  Dr. 
Moore!s  that  has  not  been  detailed,  at  different  times,  in  newfpapers, 
magaxmes,  and' other  publications.  The  principal  incidents  and  cir- 
cumfiances  Telexed  by  Dr.  Moore,  being  of  public  notoriety,  have 
naturally' made  their  way  to  the  eyes  of  Europe*  through  different 
channels;  b'ut  in  no  channel  have  they,  as  yet,  as  far  as  we  know, 
been  conveyed  in.  fo.  imprefiive,  fo  affedUng,  and  fo  infiru&ive  a 

manner. 
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nadner.  ift.  Amidft  the  numerous  reports  refpcftmg  the  perfons;  the 
opinions,  ind  the  events  that  form. the  fubjcdl  of  ih^  narrative  before 
us,  it  is  impoiTible  to  dillin^uifh  truth  from  falfehood,  without  a 
well-informed  and  faithful  guide.  Such  a  guide  is  Dr.  Moore  :  and, 
if  any  thing  could  be  added  to  the  ftrength  of  this  gentleman’s  tefti- 
mony,  \ve  have  that  of  the  Earl,  of  Lauderdale,  to  whom  there  is,  in 
the  Journal,  a  conftant,  though  an  indireft,  appeal;  as  he  is  affo- 
ciated,  by  the  pronoun  we,  with  the  Dodtor,  in  all  their  excurfions, 
movements,  and.  obfervations.  , 

2dly.  The  incidents,  as  related  in  regular fucceffion  by  Dr.  Moore, 
have  fomewhat  of  the  efFcdl  of  unity  of  defign.  As  much  as  jull  and 
legitimate  hiUory  is  iiiperior  to  detached  anecdotes  and  memoirs ;  fo 
much  is  this  regular  Journal,  which  keeps  a  conftant  eye  to  the  train 
of  circumftances  that  elFefted  the  fccond  revolution,  and  involved  the 
death  of  Lewis  XVIth,  to  the  detached  accounts  we  have  had  in  dif« 
ferent  periodical  papers  and  pamphlets. 
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Longman,  Hobinfons,  London,  1793. 

T  N  this  volume  there  are  fifty  new  lives,  which 
^  follows ;  . 

,  Born. 

Dawes  (Richard),  Critic  A.  D.  1708 

Day  (Vhomas),  poetical,  political,  and  mifcella* 

neous  Writer  —  1748 

De  Foe  (Daniel),  ingenious  and  various  Writer  ,  1663 
Delany  (Fairick),  Divine  —  —  168^ 

Delany  (i\1ar%),  uncomuu'nly  ingenious  Lady  1700 
Dempller  (Ihomas),  Civilian  and  Ecctefiaftical 

Hiftorian  .  ^  ,  ^579 

Dennis  (John),  Poet,  political  Wrtcr,  and  Critic  1657 
■  Defagulrers  (John  fheophilus),  Divine  ai^  ex*, 

perimcnial  Philoiopher  -  -  ~  1683 

Digby  (John),  Earl  of  Briftol,  Embaflador  and 
Statcfmm  ' 

Digby  (^Lorge),  Earl  of  Briftol,  Sutefman  and 
Warrior  --  — 

Dillenius  (John  James),  Boti'nift  — 

Dillon  (Wentworth).  Earl  of  Rofeommon,  Poet 
Difney  ( |ohn)y  Magiftrate  and  Divine  — 

Ditto!)  (Hiimphrcy),  Mathematician 
-  Dobfon  (William),  Painter  — 

Doddridge  (Philip),  Divine  and  Tutor  * 

•  Dodfley  (Robert),  poetical,  dramatical,  and  mlL 
cellaneous  W  riter  — 

Dolbcn  (John),  Prelate  .  — 

Douglas  (Gawin)  Prelate  and^Foct  — 

,  prupamond  (William),  Poet  ■  — ■ 
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•  Ducarel  (Andrew  Coltee),  Antiquary  A.‘D. 

'  Duchal  (James),  Divine.  —  — 

.  Duck  (Stephen),  Poet  —  •  ~ 

,  Duke  (Richard),  Divine  and  Poet  — 

Dunbar  (William),  Poet  —  — 

Duncan  (Daniel),  Phyfician  ^  •  . .  — 

Duncan  (William),  ProfelTor  and  learned  Writer 
Dancombe  (.William),  poetical  and  mifcelianeous 

'  Writer  —  - 

Duncombe  (John),  Divine,  and  poetical  and  mif- 
’  cellaneous  Waiter  •  — — 

D  uns  (John  Scotus),  Scholaftic  Divine  — 

Durell  (David),  Divine  - - 

Dyer  (John),  P<oet  —  — 

.  Eichard  (John),  Divine,  and  mifcelianeous  Writer 
Kchard  (Lawrence),  Divine  and  Hillqrian 

Edwards  (John),' Divine  - 

Edwards  (Thomas),  Critic,  and  poetical  Writer 
Edwards  (George),  Natural! ll  •  ••  — > 

*  Edwards  (Thomas),  Divine  - 

Egerton  (Thomas),  Vifcount'Brackley,  Lord  High 

Chancellor  and  Statefman  .  — 

Ellys  (Anthony),  Prelate  "*  • 

Elftob  (William),  Divine  and  Antiquary  — 

.‘Elftqb  (Elizabeth),  Antiquary  ,  — 

Emlyn  (Thomas),  Divine  '**'*  . —  ‘  — * 

Erigcna  (John  Scotus),  Scholaflic  Divine  *  —  • 

Evremood  (St.  Charles),  Mifcelianeous  Writer  ‘ 

Fairfax  (Edward),  Poet  ^ - 

Fanfhawe  (Sir  Richard),  Embaflador  and  Poet  . 

Farmer  (I^gh),  Divine  ^ ^ 

Farnaby  (Thomas),  Grammarian-  •  - - -  ’ 

;  Faftolff (Sir  John),  Warrior  ,  — '  — 

*!*»*»*'  ’  .  '  i  ’  ' 

y*  ^  •  • 

Befides  the  new  lives,  there  are  additions  tc 
the  old  articles.  Thefe  additions  comprehend  t 
old  articles,  five  excepted,  four  which  are  ofMi’ttle 
portance. 

Of  the, new  lives  thirty  are  written  by  Dr.  ’Kippis,  an 
by  Dr.  Towers.  Six  are  gratuitous  communications,  an 
remaining  four  arc  by  other  afliftants. 

Of  the  lives  by  Dr.  Towers  the  moft  diftinguiflied  is  tl 
Daniel  De  Foe,  concerning  whom  every  thing  feems  to  be 
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f  The  additions  to  the  old  lives  arc  entirely  by  Dr,  Kippis  | 
Sipd  they  conftitute  a  very  important  part  of  the  work. 

'  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  in  this  volume  there  Is  a  great  dl- 
verfity  of  niatier  adapted  to  tlie  different  tallcs  of  different 

readers.  '  . 

The  lovers  of  poetry  will  be  gratified  with  the  number  of 
poets  that  appear  under  the  letter  D. 

The  additions  to  the  old  articles  of  Denham,  Donne,  and 
Drayton,  are  confiderable ;  and  thofe  to  Drydcn  arc  very  largo 
indeed.  Dr.  Kippis  feems  to  have  been  felicitous  to  omit  no*, 
thing  that  could  illuflratc  the  life,  charader,  produdions,  and 
various  merit,  of  tliis  eminent  poet;  in  doing  which  the  editor 
is^not  a  little  obliged  to  Dr.  Johnfon. 

The  new  poets  under  the  letter  D  are,  Thomas  Day,  John 
Dennis,  Wentworth^  Dillon,  Robert  Dodfley,  Gawin  Douglas, 
William  Drummond^  Stephen  Duck,  Richard  Duke,  William 
Dunbar,  William  Duncombe,  John  Duncombe,  and  John 
Dyer.  AdditionrJ  poets  in  the  volume  are,  Thomas  Edwards, 
the  writer  of  fonnets ;  Edward  Fairfax,  the  tranllator  of  Taffo  j 
and  Sir  Richard  Fanfhawe. 

With  regard  to  old  articles  that  illuftrate  the  general  hiflory 
of  England,  thofe  of  Davyfon,  Drake,  the  Devereuxes,  and 
the  Dudleys,  are  peculiarly  valuable.*  All  thefe  are  rendered 
ftill  more  valuable  by  the  addition  of  frefh  matter.  Under  the 
head  of  the  Digbies  two  new  lives  are  introduced,  which  arc 
thofe  of  John  Digby,  the  firft  Earl  of  Eriftol,  and  George 
Digby,  the  fecond  earl  of  that  name.  Perhaps  the  life  of 
George  Digby  will  be  thought  to  be  the  moft  generally  curious 
and  interefting  of  any  of  the  articles  written  by  the  editor  in 
the 'prefent  jvolume.  -The  article  of  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton, 
communicked  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Henry  Egerton,  is  entitled 
to  particular  praiie.^  ^ 

Divines  and  theological  readers  will  find  ample  matter  of  en¬ 
tertainment  in  the  articles  of  Patrick  Delany,  John  Difney, 
Philip^  Doddridge,  Archbifhop  Dolben,  James  Duchal,  John 
Scotus  Duns,  David  Durell,-  Eachard,  Laurence  Echard, 
John  Edwards,  Thomas  Edvvards',  Biftiop  Ellys,  John.  Scotus 
Erigena,  and  Hugh  Farmer. 

Befides  the  lives  6f  the  critics,  Richard  Dawes,  John  Dennis, 
and  Thomas  Edwards,  fubjedts  of  critical  difeuffion  occur  un¬ 
der  the  poets,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  other  articles. 

^  Antiquaries  will  be  pleafed  with  the  refpedl  that  is  paid  to 
\  Andrew  Coltee  Ducarel,  William  Elftob,  and  Elizabeth  Eiftob. 
f  Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  the  curious  article  of  Sir 
I  John  Faftolff,  as  new  modelled  by  Mr.  Gough. 
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The  new  lives  of  a  philof<^)hk:al  nature  are  thofe  of  John 
Thcophilus  DcfaguHers,  John  James  Dillenius,  Humphrey 
pitton,  Daniel  Duncan,  and  George  Edwards. 

Among  the  mifcellaneous  articles  we  {hall  only  mention  that 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Delany,  whofe  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  a  way 
entirely  new,  and  who  was  farther  diftinguifhed  by  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  her  character,  and  the  delicate  generofity  with  which 
(he  was  patronifed  by  their  prefent  majefties. 

The  editor  has  very  properly  prefixed  a  lift  of  the  perfons  of 
whom  fome  account  is  given  in  the  notes  or  additions  to  other 
articles.  Thcfc,  in  the  feveral  volumes  already  publifhed, 
amount  to  nine-and-forty.  The  lives  which  are  introduced  in 
this  form  in  the  prefent  volume,  arc  Anthony  Blacicwall, 'Henry  | 
Jacob,  Thomas  White,  Sir  John  Doddridge,  Job  Orton,  Wil-  | 
liam  Dodwell,  Thomas  Ratcliffe,  Earl  of  SufTex,  Roger  Dpdf-  | 
worth,  and  the  Duncan  family.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  | 
deny  the  truth  of  what  is  intimated  by  Dr.  Krppis,  at  the  ciofe  | 
of  his  preface,  that  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  ^ 
contains  no  fmall  ftore  of  hiftorical,  biographical,  mifcellaneous,  | 
and  literary  information. 

I 


Art.  VII.-  *  An  i?ppartial  Hijiory  of  the  late  Revolution  in 
•  Framey  from  its  Commencement  to  the  Death  of  tlje  ^ceeny  and 
iJ?e  Execution  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Gironde  Party.  In  Tuo 
Volumes,  pp.  984.  8vo.  I2S.  boards.  Robinfons.  Lon^ 
don,  1794. 

TJEFORE  the  publication  of  thefe  volumes  we  had  not,  in 
"  the  Englifti  language,  fo  much  as  one  that  could  he  called 
a  btftory  of  ^the  French  revolution.  The  (ketch  that  has  been 
tranflated  from  the  Almanach  Hiftorique  of  M.  Rabauf  does 
not  even  give  an  account  of  the  principal  fails  ;  and. is  befidcs,  as 
was  to  be  expeiled  from  the  fituation  of  the  author,  rather  a  po¬ 
litical  and  party  oration,  than  an  hiftorical  narrative.  7'he  hlf- 
tory  of  Baron  Dillon  proceeds  no  farther  than  the  taking  of  the 
Baftillc;  and  a  work  publifhed  in  1792,  under  the  title  of  An 
Hiftorical  Sketch  of  the  French  Revolution,  ends  with  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  firft  AflTembly. 

A  confiderablc  portion  of  the  volumes  under  review,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  authors  (for  more,  it  feems,  than  one  per- 
fon  have  had  a  (hare  in  this  compolition),  has  already  appeared 
in  the  New  Annual  Regifter.  The  hiftory  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  in  that  work  was  originally  written  with  a  view  to  a 
feparate  publications  andj  in  Ae  prefent  volumes,  it  has*  been 

corrcdled, 
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I 

corrcfted,  improved,  and  enlarged.  The  caufcs  of  the  rcvolu- 
jion  arc  traced  in  an  introduftcry  chapter;  and  the  narrative 
is  continued  to  the  prcfent  time,  as  well  as  the  fcattered  and 
imperfi?£l  materials  which  have  lately  reached  this  country  W’ould 
permit.  The  authors  have  affixed  to  their  title  the  epithet  Im- 
partialy  bccaufe  they  cannot  charge  themfelves  with  feel¬ 
ing  the  fmalleft  b}a,s  to  any  party  but  that  of  truth  and  li¬ 
berty;  and  they  flatter  themfelves  that  their  readers  will  find, 
not  only  every  circumftance  fairly  reprefentcd,  but  every  cen- 
furablc  tranfadion,  whpever  were  the  authors  or  adlors,  marked 
in  its  proper  colours.  Wjth  regard  to  their  own  political  pi  iii- 
!  ciples,  they  declare  them  to  be  neither  tory  nor  republican. 

I  They  love  liberty  as  Englijh  Whtgs^  .ind  execrate  every  crimi- 
i  nal  by  which  fo  noble  a  caufe  is  endangered  or  difgraced. 
i  Though  they  would  be  thought  impqrUal,^  they  do  not  pretend 
I  to  be  infallible.  It  is  impoffible,  they  qbferye,  that,  among  fa. 
i  confiderable  a  mafs  of  recent  fafts,*  fome  error  and  miftake 
fliould  not,  occafionally,  be  difeovered.  Of  fome  events  the 
true  caufes  cannot  be  known,  and  fome  have  been  doubtlefs 
mifreprefented  by  the  principal  actors.  They  therefore  earneftly 
entreat,  that,*  (hould  thefe  volumes  fall  into  the  hands  of  any 
perfons  who  are  capable  of  correfting  any  part  of  the  narrative, 
or  of  imparting  any  information  of  importance,  they  will  com¬ 
municate  it  to  the  publiflier.  The  hiftory,  they  apprehend,  in 
fome  inftances,  in  recording  dates,  may  appear  too  circuni- 
flantial.  But  the  book  is  intended  as  a  book  of  fa6ts  ;  and,  that 
being  the  cafe,  the  authors  hope  to  ftand  excufed  if  they  (hould 
^cven  be  found  guilty  of  having  fometimes  facrificed  ornament  at 
the  flirine  of  utility. — In  a  work  compiled  from  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent  fources,  it  was' found  impoffible  to  quote  diftinflly  the 
authorities  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  To  fupply,  in  fome 
meafurc,  that  defeft,  a  lift  of  authorities  is  fubjoined ;  befides 
which,  we  are  informed,  they  are  in  pofieffion  of  a  confiderable 
mafs  of  authentic  original  information,  and  the  oral  teftimony 
|bf  eye-witneffes. 
f  .  ... 

I  Extras!  from  the  Introdu£tory  Chapter. 

•  Hiftory,  ancient  or  modern,  affords  no  [not  any]  inftance  of  a 
i^untry,  in  which  defpotifm  was  reduced  to  fo  complete  a  fyftcm  as 
in  France.  The  king  levied  taxes,  by  his  foie  authority,  to  a  greater 
amount  than  are  raifed  by  the  whole  of  thofe  immenfe  territories 
which  com pofe  the  Germanic  body.'  The  people  were  ftudioufly  de- 
prefled  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and  extortion.  .  They  had  no  rights, 
or  were  carefully  inftrufted  never  p  claim  them.  Every  private  ci- 
tiEen  was  liable  to  be  forced  by  the  officers  of  government  from  his 
ftarvipg  family  to  work  in  fome  corvee  cf  public  concern;  or  of  abfurd 

magnificence.  , 
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magnificence.  He  was  taxed  to  more  than  half  the  amount  of  his 
incemi ;  and  among  thefe,  one  of  the  rood  oppreflive  was  the  gabellc, 
or  ralt-tax»  by  which  he  was  forced  tapay  at  an  exorbitant  rate  for 
that  neceflary  commodity,  while  he  was  neither  allowed  to  purchafe 
when  he  pleafed,  nor  to  afeertain  the  quantity,-  but  both  were  left  at 
the  diferetion  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.  Tyranny  exercifed  upon 
the  property  of  a  nation  mull  ever  be  accompanied  with  a  tyranny 
againd  their  perfons.  The  king  and  his  minillers  pofiefied  an  unli¬ 
mited  power  of  imprifonment.  Under  the  pretence  of  prtferving  the 
public  tranquillity  againd  traitors  and  infurgents,  the  detedablc  in. 
vention  of  lettres  de  cachet  was  contrived ;  and  this  pradlice  was  car. 
ried  to  fuch  a  dreadful  excefs,  that  they  were  notoriouHy^fold  6y  the 
millreffes  and  favourites  of  the  monarch,  and  even  by  their  fubordi. 
nate  agents ;  by  which  any  perfon  of  the  higher  clafTes,  for  a  pecu- 
niary  ccnfidcration,  might  gratify,  to  the  full  extent,  his  envy,  his 
caprice,  or  his  revenge. 

•  The  chain  of  defpotifm  defeended.  The  privileged  orders,  as 

they  were  called,  the  nobility  and  clergy,  participated  in  the  rapine 
and  injudice  of  the  court.  The  nobility  were  bribed- to 'the  fuppor: 
of  this  immenfe- fabric  of  corruption  and  mifery,  by  a  complete  ex- 
emptioQ  from  all  public  contributions;  and  their  pallions  were  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  privilege  of  procuring  lettres  de  cachet,  upon  moll  oc- 
ctfibns,  againd  tliofe  who  offended  or  difpleafed  them.  The  clergy 
arc  faid  to  have  been  invelled  with  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  net  produce 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  exclufive  of  edates  of  immenfe  value.  I'he 
adminidration  of  judice  was  vvtll  calculated  to  affimilate  with  the  rcll 
of  the  fydem.  '  The  criminal  trials  were  generally,  and  the  date  al¬ 
ways  fo.  But*  the  mod  compIete*abfurdity  w^as,  that  men  were  not 
elevated  to  the  bench  of  judice -for  their  integrity,  but  the  feats  on 
thofe  venerable  tribunals  were  publicly  and  notorioufly  fold  to  the 
highed  bidder ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  dccifions  of  the  courts  were 
fcarcely  Icfs  venal.  ^  *  •  - 

*  Grols  and  audacious,  as  were  thefe  abufes,  the  authority  by  which 
they  were  fuppbrtcd  was  too  well  guarded  to  be  eafily  overturned. 
A  numerous  mercenary  army  was  always  at  the  difpofal  of  the  king 
and  his  favourites;  a  fydem  of  police,  at  once  the  mod  perfefl  and 
arbitrary  that  ever  was  devifed,  pervaded  every  part  of  the  kingdom; 
and  a  hod  of*fpies  and  informers,  difperfed  throughout  the  nation, 
rendered  m»/re  effeftual  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  defpotifm  than  even 
the  janizaries  of  the  monarch.  That  fo  llupendous  an  edifice  of  ty- 

.  ranny  fliould  ever  be  brought  to  dedrudlion,  is  the  circum dance  that 
ought  chiefly  to  excite  our  furprlfe.  It  was  formed  for  duration,  and 
iDuit  have  been  permanent,  had  not  the  ambition  of  fucccffive  mo- 
narchs  countcraded  the  arrangements  of  the  corrupt,  but  ingeniouj 
authors  of  the  fyltem.  'l‘he  paffion  for  war,  and  the  pradice  ot 
funding  [which  fooneror  later  mud  effeft  a  violent  change  in  all  the 
governments  of  Europe],  brought  that  of  France  to  a  piemature  de- 
ftrudion.  Speculative  men  attribute  too  much  to  the  d'lffufion  of 
knowledge,  when  they  aferibe  to  this  caufe  the  French  revolution. 
The  diffufion  of  knowledge  may  teach  men  to  feel  their  wrongs,  but 
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it  is  the  painful  fcnfe  of  opprcflion  that  will  ftimulatc  to  refent  them.  . 
The  people  in' all  countries  are  timid,  patient,  fubmiflivc;  the  flavci 
of  habit,  of  intereds  and  of  prejudice ;  and  will  endure  much  ra¬ 
ther  than  ride  every  thing. 

<  The  prodigality  of  Louis  XIV.  was  united  with  a  magnificcDce 
which  dazzled  Europe  by  its  fplendour,  and  gratified  that  national 
vanity  which  has  been  confidered- for  ages  as  charadterillic  of  th« 
French.  He  was  fucceeded  by  a  prince  who  united  in  himfelf  the 
oppofite  vices  of  avarice  and  prodigality.  While  immenfc  fums  were 
expended  on  the  fruitlefs  wars  of  the  court,  and  fcarcely  lefs  on  that 
fyllenf)  of  intrigue  by  which  the  cabinet  of  France  afFe£led  to  direft 
the  affairs  of  Europe  ;  while  the  public  treafure  was  lavifhed  upon 
proftitutes  and  panders  *,  the  king  had  a  private  treafury  of  his  own, 
in  which  he  gratified  his  avarice  with  contemplating  an  accumulation' 
of  property,  extorted  by  the  moft  unjuft  means  from  the  wretched 
pcaiantry  of  France. 

'  ‘  Nature  had  formed  the  heart  of  Louis  XVIth  of  the  belt  mate¬ 
rials,  and  from  his  firft  ncceflion  to  power  he  appeared  to  make  the 
happinefs  of  his  people,  if  not  the  principal,  at  leaft  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  his  government :  and  had  the  ftate  of  the  finances  not  been 
irretrievably  bad,  the  reforms  in  admioiftration  which  he  effedled 
would  have  immortalifed  his  name.  By  difpofition  or  by  habit  averfe 
to  pomp  or  parade,  he  could  part  without  reiudlance  with  every  thing 
which  had  no  farther  objeft  than  to  gratify  thofe  puerile  paCions. 
Yet  the  charadjr  of  Lewis  has  been  generally  miftaken,  and  one  fea¬ 
ture  has  been  conftantly  overlooked.  He  was  tenacious  of  power, 
.and  never  parted  with  it  but  with  extreme  reluilance.  This  remark 
will  meet  with  frequent  confirmation  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory ; 
and,  indeed,  the  misfortunes  of  his  concluding  years  appear  to  hav« 
been  greatly  aggravated,  if  not  in  a  meafure  created,  by  the  cir- 
cumftance.^  "  ^  '  -  —  / 

Extracts  rtlailng  to  the  Trials  and  Condemnation  of  General 
Cuftiae  and  of  the  Queen  of  France. 

*  The  death  of  this  execrable  incendiary  [Marat]  did  not  reftora 
the  Convention  and  the  mob  of  Paris  to  reafon  and  humanity.  On 
the  night  of  the  ill  of  Auguft  the  unfortunate  Queen  was  forcibly  fc- 
parated  from  her  family,  conveyed  irom  the  Temple  to  the  Concer- 
gerie,  one  of  the  prilocs  deitined  for  common  malefaftors ;  where 
her  treatment  was  fuch  as  would  [it  certainly  did]  difgrace  a  civilifed' 
people.  She  was  confined  in  a  narrow  room,  or  rather  vault,  of  eight 
feet  fquare,  and  the  couch  on  which  degraded  royalty  was  deftineu  to 
repofe,  was  a  hard  bed  of  llraw.  The  graces  had  all  deferted  her 
countenance,  and  the  marks  of  premature  old  age  feemed  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  repeated  forrovvs  would  foon  have  terminated  a  life  which 
was.unneceffarily  devoted  to  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  If  any 

•  *‘The  pomp  of  the  court  of*  Louis  XIV.’  fays  M.  Kabaut,  ^  wa^ 
parfimony  when  compared  with  that  of  Louis  XV 
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aft  of.phrcnzy  could  exceed  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Queen  (wh6> 
though  her  fufferings  may  have  expiated  her  crimes,'  certainly  cannot 
be  confldered  as  the  friend  of  France),  it  is  the  (hocking  ingratitude 
and  cruelty  which  the  ruling  party  immediately  afterwards  exercifed 
to  one  of  the  mod- meritorious  generals  that  ever  the  French  re¬ 
public  could  boaft.  The  unfortunate  Cultine,  after  being  Committed 
a  prifoner  to  the  Abbey,  was  accufed  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal  of  having  maintained  an  improper  correfpondence  with  the 
Pruflians  while  he  commanded  on  the  Rhine>  and  of  having  neg- 
lefted  various  opportunities  of  throwing  reinforcements  into  Valen¬ 
ciennes.  We  have  already  remarked,  that,  the  French  have  no  dif- 
tinft  notions  of  the  adminiftration  ^of  judice ;  they  have  no  idea  of 
the  nature  of  evidence.  To  be  fufpefted,  is  to  be  condemned.  The 
unfortunate  genera],  in  the  crihs  of  his  adverfity,  lamented  that  he 
appeared  to  be  forfaken  by  every  friend ;  and  the  remorfelefs  popu. 
lace  of  Paris,  accudomed  to  fights  of  horror,  beheld  the  murder  of 
their  former  defender  with  calm  indifference,  or  with  blind  exultation* 

*  The  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  Queen  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  that  of  General  Cuftine.  The  aft  of  accufation  confided  of 
feveral  charges,  the  fubdances  of  which  was — That  Ihe  had  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  derangement  of  the  national  finances,  by  remitting  from 
time  to  time  confiderable  fums  to  her  brother,  the  Emperor  Joleph — 
That  fince  the  revolution  (he  had  continued  to  hold  a  correfpondence 
with  foreign  powers — That  in  every  indance  (he  had  direfted  her 
views  to  a  counter-revolution,  particularly  in  exciting  the  body 
guards  and  others  of  the  military  at  Verfailles,  on  the  id  of  Oftober, 
1789 — That,  in  concert  with  Louis  Capet,  (he  had  didributed  coun¬ 
ter-revolutionary  papers  and  writings  ;  and  even,  to  favour  their  pur- 
pofes,  fome  in  which' (he  was  perfonally  defamed — That  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Oftober,  1789,  by  the  agency  of  certain  monopolies, 
Ihe  had  created  an  artifici^  famine — That  (he  was  a  principal  agent 
and  promoter  of  the  Right  of  the  royal  family  in  June  1791 — That 
die  indituted  private  councils  in  the  palace,  at  which  the  maffacres, 
as  they  were  termed,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at  Nancy,  &c.  were 
planned — That,  in  confequence  of  thefe  councils,  (he  had  perfuaded 
her  hufband  to  interpofe  his  veto  againd  the  decrees  concerning  the 
emigrants  and  the  refraftory  prieds — That  (he  influenced  him  to 
form  a  body  guard  compofed  of  difaffefted  perfons,  and  induced  him 
to  give  employments  to  the  refraftory  prieds. 

*  One  of  the  mod  Angular  charges  was,  that,  in  conjunftion  with  A 
fcandalous  faftion  [that  of  the  Gironde,  we  conceive],  (he  induced  the 
King  and  the  Affembly  to  declare  war  againd  Audria,  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  found  policy,  and  the  public  welfare.  The  ad 
proceeds  to  date,  that  (he  communicated  to  the  enemy  plans  of  the 
campaign,  and  other  intelligence.  That  the  affair  of  the  loth  of 
Augud  was  the  confequence  of  ^a  horrible  confpiracy  againd  the  na¬ 
tion  formed  by  her  intrigues ;  and  that,  to  promote  her  views,  (he 
kept  the  Swifs  guards  in  a  date  of  intoxication — That  on  that  day 
ihe  prefented  the  King  with  a  pidol,  faying,  *  This  is  the  moment 
*  to  (how  yourfelf;’  and,  on  his  refufing,  called  bifll  a  coward-* 

That 
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That  Ihc  was  alfo  a  principal  agent  in  the  internal  war  with  which 
prance  has  been  dillreffed.  The  laft  charge  was  the  moft  infamous 
and  incredible,  viz.  That,  like  Agrippina,  Ihe  had  held  an  inceduous 
commerce  with  her  own  fon. 

<  On  the  trial  a  number  of  witnefles  were  examined ;  but  we  muS 
obferve,  that  few  of  the  charges  appeared  to  be  fubftantiated.  A 
maidservant  gave  in  evidence  a  converfation  which  (he  had  formerly 
held  with  the  Duke  of  Coigny,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  ira*- 
menfc  funis  privately  remitted  by  the  Queen  to  her  brother  during  his 
war  with  the  Turks ;  and  fonie  papers  were  referred  to,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  Queen  had  drawn  for  money  on  the  treafury  lince 
the  revolution.  Phe  charge  concerning  her  favouring  the  anti- 
patriotic  fentiments  of  the  bod^  guards  at  Verfailles  on  the  ift  of 
Odlobcr,  was  better  fupported,  and  we  think,  on  the  whole,  was 
proved  ;  as  well  as  her  adivity  in  promoting  the  flight  of  the  royal 
family  to  Varennes.  The  reft  of  the  evidence  on  the  latter  fubjeft 
concurred  witn  the  llatement  whichds  contained  in  our  firft  volume. 

«  It  appeared  alfo,'  that  (he  had  frequently  been  confuhed  by  the 
King  upon  political  fubjetts ;  that  fhe  had  recommended  fome  perfoM 
to  brevets  in  the  gardes-du*corps  :  that  (he  treated  her  fon  with  re¬ 
gal  refpedl  was  aifo  proved.  But  the  horrid  charge  of  inceft  was 
made  upon  the  authority  merely  of  fome  indiftind  communications 
from  the  boy  Capet  to  the  mayor  of  Paris. 

*  The  unfortunate  vi^im  was  prejudged ;  and  had  the  evidence 
been  even  more  frivolous,  it  is  probable  ihe  could  not  have  cicaped  : 
after  an  hour’s  conAiltation,  thcrefoic,  the  jury  brought  in  their  ver- 
dift — ‘  guilty  of  all  the  charges.’ 

‘  Queen  heard  the  fanguinary  fentcnce  with  dignity  and  rc- 
figcatioii ;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  might  be  confldered  by  her  lefs  as  a 
puinfliment  than  as  a  rcleafe.  On  the  i6th  of  Odober,  at  about 
eleven  o’clock  in' the  forenoon,  fhe  was  conJufted  in  a  coach  from 
I  the  prifon  of  the  Concergerie  to  a  fcafFold  prepared  in  the  Place  de 
la  Revolution,  where  her  unfortunate  hulband  had  previoufly  fulFered. 
Her  behaviour  at  that  awful  moment  was  decent  and  compofed.  The 
minifter  of  Sr.  Landrey  was  appointed  to  difeharge  the  office  of  con# 
feflbr;  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  foibles  of  her  early  years, 

;  we  have  reafon,  on  good  authority,  to  believe  that  (he  died  a  real 
nitent ;  and,  like  her  hufband,  found  in  ti:e  truths  of  religion  a  fourcc 
i  of  coolblation  of  which  the  malice  of  her  enemies  was  unable  to  de¬ 
prive  her,  and  which  they  tlicmfelves  will  probably  want.* 

Extract.  Refie^lom  on  the  French  Revolution. 

*  I.  It  is  nfcefiary  to  obferve,  that  the  revolution  in  France  was  at 
the  firft  too  fuddenly  effefled.  The  change  of  the  circumftances, 
habits,  and  opinions,  of  the  people  was  too  violent;  and  they  were 
tM  little  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  Had  the  court  anti¬ 
cipated  .the  afiembling  of  the  ftates-general  by  fome  falutary  and  ufe- 
fol  reforms  in  favour  of  the  people,  they  would  not  only*  have  ferved 
fo  ftrengthen  the  connexion  between  the  king  and  his  fubjeds,  and 

more 
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more  firmly  to  attack ;  but  fuch  a  condu£l  would  have  been  a  propef 
initiatory  proceis,  and  would  have  prepared  all  ranks  of  people  to 
aft  as  rational  agents  in  the  caufe.of  freedom.  Had  the  King,  by 
his  own  authority,  abolilhed  the  odious  tyranny  of  lettres  de  cachet, 
the  puniihment  of  the  rack,  and  every  fpecies  of  judicial  cruelty,  it 
would  not  only  have  endeared  him  to  his  fubjefts,  but  have  huma^ 
nifed  ihem^  Could  ]he  have  ordered  a  revifal  of  the  judicial  fyf. 
tem,  and,  in  particular,  could  he  have  eftabliflied  ihe  trial  by  jury^ 
it  would  hifvt  inured  them  to  the^pradice  of  equity,  and  to  the  calm 
inveftigation  of  truth.  If  he  had  done,  in  addition,  what  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  he  was  not  averfe  to,  that  is,  if  he  had  indulged 
the  natural  clemency  of  his  temper  in  permitting  a  free  toleration  to 
religious  principles,  he  would  have  attached  the  proteftanis,  and 
would  have  greatly  leflened  the  acutenefs  of  party  animofity.  And 
if  he  had  favoured,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  the 
free  difcufllon  of  controverted  matters  might  have  been  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  caufe  of  truth  and  moderation ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  people,  having  been  wholly  unaccullomed  to  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  were  not  on  their  guard  againft  its  licentioufnefs,  and  were 
conftantly  impofed  upon,  and  the  dupes  of  the  infamous  journalifts 
and  their  employers. 

*  When  the  ftates-gcneral  aflcmbled,  the  court  party  appeared  to 
have  no  fyftcm,  no  fettled  plan  of  proceeding.  They  were  undeter¬ 
mined  what  to  retain  or  what  to  relinquifh;  whereas  the  p^an  of  go- 
Siernment  ought  to  have  been  previoufiy  fettled;  every  thing  to  be 
propofed  to  the  ftates  ought  to  have  been  well  digefted,  and  proper 
agents  cholen  to  introduce  each  particular  meafure  to  the  National 
Aflembly.  On  the  contrarVf  nothing  could  be  more  abfurd  than  the 
attempt,  after  the  deputies  of  the  nation  were  affembled  in  one  com¬ 
mon  hall ;  and,  even  while  the  metropolis  was  in  a  ferment,  to  re- 
ftore  or  preferve  the  ancient  regimen.  With  this  unfortunate  outfci 
the  whole  conduft  of  the  King  and  of  the  court  correfponded.  The 
feafl  of  the  military  at  Verfailles  ;  the  flight  of  the  King;  the  obfti- 
nate  exercife  of  his  veto;  all  ferved  to  call  a  fufpiclon  on  the  defigns 
of  the  court. 

*  II.  Long  previous  to  the  revolution,  the  French  were  the  moft 
profligate,  corrupt,  and  unprincipled  people  in  Europe.  All  of  the 
higher  orders  were  diilipated;  they  were  confequently  all  venal.  I  he 
lower  claiTes  were  hardened  by  ignorance,  by  opprcfTion,  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  horrid  executions  of  which  they  were  witneflfes,  and  by  their 
ujverities.  The  venality  and  corruption  of  fome,  who  from  time  to 
time  affefted  to  be  the  friends  of  the  people,  drew  down  a  fufpicion 
upon  all  the  higher  orders;  and  the  ferocity  of  the  multitude,  and 
tneir  ignorance,  and  confequent  want  of  principle,  plunged  them  into 
the  moft  fatal  and  fanguihary  exceffes.  "  ' 

*  *  III.  Connefted  wdth  this  circum fiance,  we  have  to  deplore  the 
irreligious  principles  which  had  unhappily  madefo  fatal  aprogrefsin 
France.  There  is  nothing  but  religion  that  can  impart  a  uniformity 
to  the  moral  charafter.  Where  expediency  is  the  only  rule  of  con- 
duft,  the  human  mind  will  naturally  indulge  in  too  great  a  latitude 

oa 
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fotnc  occafions,  efpccially;  where  the  paffions  are  ftron^ly  intc-  ^ 
This  perhaps,  indeed,  is  the  diftinguifliing  cireumdance/ 
^vhich  inarks  the  tWo  revolutions  of  America  and  of  France.  The 
Americans  wei-e ’poffeffed  of  a  drong  fenfe  of  religion ;  and  confe* 
Ifauently,  though  the  indances  of  treachery  which  occurred  among 
lemfelves  were  fcarcely  lefs  numerous  in  proponion  thaih  thofe  which . 
appened  among  the  French,  the  viftims  of  popular  fury  were  much 
,  .^\ver.  They  were  under  a  neceffity  of  defending  ihemfelves;.  biltp‘ 
T»  K^dependent  of  this  circumftance,  they  could  not  forget  that  their  rc- 
Im  ^gion  taught  them  *  to  love  their  enemies  but  the  majority  of  the^ 
"™rench  were  cither  limndruAed  in  the  truths  of  this  religion,  dr  had’ 


;ed  Kfcjedted  its  fhliltary  redraints. 

to[^  "*  IV.  It  has  been  already  intimated;  that  the  league  of  Pilniu, 
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gnd  the  infamous  conduft  of  the  cpmbincd  powers  towards  the  xc- 
ublic  of  Poland,  excited  at  once  the  appreheniions  and  the  refent- 
ent  of  the  French;  It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  perfuade  the  muU. 
;ftude  that  the  court  was  immediately  connedted  with  the  invaders ; 
’^d  this  opinion  was  unfortunately  countenanced  by  the  publications 
^4|f  the  combined  powers,  and  particularly  by  the  imprudent  manifefto 
the  Buke  of  Erunfwick.  The  repeated  difmiffion  of  the  popular 
inideri,  and  the  obdlnacy  of  the  king  in  other  lnd;tnces  confirmed 
fufpicion.  Hence,  and  hence  only,  the  republican  faflion  were 
^  abled  to  acquire  fo  much  credit  with  the  people  in  the  months  of 
ne;  July,  and  Auguft,  1792/ 

Thdfe  then,  arc  fpecimens  of  oUr  author’s  fevievv  of  the 
ufeS  that  produced  the  French  revolution ;  .  of  their  narration 
d  defeription  of  facls  and  of  circumftances ;  and  of  their  re- 
:£lionS  on  the  varied  and  (hocking  feene  that  forms  the  fubjedk 
'  their  hiftory^.  .  ’ 

*  From  thefe  extracts,  and  from  the  general  complexion  and  te« 
)ur  of  this  “work,  we  are  warranted  to  fay,  that  the  writer  or  writers 
ive  been  happy  enough  to  catch  the  juft  tone  of  hiftorical  compofi*. 
on ;  concife,  yet  not  meagre ;  animated,  yet  not  violent ;  natural 
id  eafy,  yet  dignified  and  full  of  reftedtion,  and  thefe  not  intro* 
iced  in  a  formal  and  didlatorial  manner,  but  involved  in  the  ftream 
the  narrative.  Of  this  laft  circumftance  we  have  an  inftance  in 
le  tranfition  by  Which  they  pafs  from*  the  death  of  Marat  to  the  trial 
jid  condemnation  of  Cuftine.  They  do  not,  as  fomc  preaching  htf- 
^f^rians  would  have  done,  Ihew,  in  a  fet  difeourfe,  how  naturally  un- 
e  to  Hirpedled  and  awful  events  bring  back  men  from  the  giddy  heights  of 
^heir  fober  fenfes  and  fcnciments  of  hmnanity.  They  only 
and  ^kt  or  glance  at  this  principle  of  human  nature,  and,  without  de- 
inioij|f|atiDg  from  the  narrative  ftyle,  make  it  a  bond  of  connexion  bc« 

,  Ween  one  part  of  their  narration  and  another.  An  air  of  candour,  too, 
thc^,^ittns  throughout  this  work,  and  juftifies  and  maintains  its  pretenfions 
[s  ioi;  iftlhe  chara&er  of  impartiality.  We  very  much  approve  of  the 
nky  invitation  which  the  authors  give  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining 

:on-  wormatton.  Were  invitations  of  this  kiad  fincere  on  the  part  of 
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thofe  who  glic  them,  and  duly  attended  to  by  thofc  to  whom  the}’  app| 
given,  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  of  every  kind  would  be  greatly  faJ 
cUltatcd.  The  moil  (atisfaclory  and  the  moll  inftrufllve  hiilorics  ar:| 
thofe  that  view  events  in  their  caufes,  and  alfo.occafionally  glance 
at  feme  of  their  moil  important- confequences.  Of  many  of  the. 
caufes  and  fprings  in  motion  in  the  French  revolution  we  are  yet  ig¬ 
norant;  and  with  regard  to  its  confequences,  nay  even  its  ftabilityl 
or  duration,  we  are  almoU  in  utter  darknefs.  But  this  impartial 
History  records  and  authenticates  the  mofl  important  fads,  wiili 
their  dates^  and  is,  on  the  whole,  by  far  the  moll  complete  and  fa- 
tisfadory  publication  on  its  fubjed  that  has  come  under  our  o 
feivation. 


Art.  VIII.  Order  before  Anarchy  \  A  Letter  to  a  Frienil 
containing  an  Expojition  of  the  Principles^  levelled  by  Paine  an\ 
others^  at  the  Overthrow  of  the  Brittjh  Conjiitution.  To  whlct 
\ '  is  added  an  Appendix  upon  the  Death  of  Louis  XVI.  pp.  24S, 
8vo.  4s«  Parfons.  London>  1793* 

^T^HE  author  of  this  letter  from  an  anonymous  author  to  21 
anonymous  friend,  tells  us,  in  a  kind  of  ironical  dedicatiol 
to  Mr.  Burke,  that  ‘  the  following  pages  were,  intended,  foir.| 

•  months  fince,  as  an  expolition  of  the  real  worth  and  importJ 

•  ance  of  the  work  called  The  Rights  of  Man^  which  was  coni 

•  fidered  as  an  anfwer  to  Mr.  Barkers  celebrated  work  upon  tkl 
^  French  revolution,  but  has  defervedly  been  long  fince  ar| 

•  refted  by  the  hand  of  jufticc.  T  his  letter*  only  claims  til 
^  merit  of  being  a  pile  in  the  bulwark  of  oppofition  to  the  tori 

•  rent  of  difcontent  at  the  prelent  memorable  period  ;  but 

he  (ays,  ‘  it  wili.have  to  glory  in  the  honour  of  purfuing  t;| 

•  fcattered  legions  of  anarchy,  under  the  proteftion  of  that  ai;| 

•  fpicious  name  ;  which,  like  the  (hield  of  Hercules,  contribute! 
^  fo  cfFeclually  to  intimidate  the  lawlefs  multitude  into 
After  a  fort  of  introdu£lion^  in  which  he  attempts  to  rccorr| 
mend  the  dodlrines  of  Paine,  under  the  veil  of  an  ironkal  ty 
mock  attack,  be  goes  on,  in  the  fame  aiFecled  drain,  to  (he  J 
that  the  focial  contracl  is  not  to  be  violated  by  the  fpirit  of  ir| 
juftice;  and  the  obligation  due  to  the  laws.  He  gives  a  view® 
Paine’s  mode  of  demonftrating  that  man  has  rights ;  and  an  e:i 
pofition  of  the  word  cmliitutiony  as  ufed  by  Paine.  He  obferv^ 
that  the  people  of  England  have  had  the  executive  governTue:! 
in  their  own  hands ;  but  (hew^  that  they  wifely  concentred  it® 
the  third  eftate.  He  next  difeourfes  on  prhnogcniturefliip^ 
treated  of  by  Paine,  and  of  the  law  of  defeent,  as  fettled  by 'm 
A/Iembly.  Reprefental  bodies,  he  pretends  to  (hew,  ought 
J^ave  the  power  of  felf-dircdlion,  to  their  proper  ends,  or  ‘S 
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ends  of  their  inflltution.  He  makes  mifcellaneoiis  reflc<^ons 
on  Paine’s  mifcellaneous  chapter  j  and  concludes  with  fome  ob- 
fervations  concerning  the  nature  of  epidemical  principles^  and 
the  late  affociations ;  and  a  fancy  view  of  the  debates  of  a  nightly 
meeting  of  revolutionifts. 

Extras  relating  to  the  Social  Contrail , 

i  r 

*  The  idea  of  a  contratl  exifting  between  the  people  and  the  cxe- 
eu live  government,  iis-the  moft  agreeable  to  fyftem  of  any  hitherto 
llruckout,  as  the  foundation  of  a  juft  and  lawful  regulation  of  fo- 
ciety,  Mr.  Paine  maintains,  that  *what  a  people  may  cho^fe  to  do,  it 
has  a  right  to  do*  This,  though  true  as  an  abliradl  propofition,  can 
only  be  regarded  fo  upon  the  fuppofilion  of  the  impoifibility  of  a 
whole  people  adopting  what  is  wrong.  The  idea  of  a  merely  capri* 
cious  choice  alone  being  able  to  difToIve  an  union  of  any  kind,  could 
never  poflibly  be  admitted  as  an  article  in  a  contract  of  fuch  folemnity 
and  importance  as  the  focial  one.  A  deference  is  always  due  to  the 
form  of  government  which  makes  men  happy.  Is  a  government 
then,  you  will  fay,  always  to  preferve  the  fame  form  that  it  ever  had  ? 
Yes,  if  it  is  a  good  one.  Let  Englilhmcn,  for  their  own  informa¬ 
tion,  appeal  to  time  pad,  and  to  the  general  appearances  of  the  nre- 
fent.  Let  them  look  round  and  fee  who  are  happy,  who  arc  flou- 
riihing,  who  arc  free,  and  who  are  flaves.  When  they  have  done 
fo,  and  have  judged  impartially  in  thefe  kingdoms,  they  will  inva¬ 
riably  be  the  fupporters  of  the  mixed  monarchy  eftabliihed  at  the 
'Revolution.  The  principles  of  Paine,  when  he  alludes  to  any  kind 
of  government,  except  the  outrage  of  democracy,  go  far  to  ellablifh 
oi'capricious  choke^  as  the  rule  of  adion  in  every  cafe.  Let  fuch  aa 
idea  be  for  ever  expunged  from  our  political  creed.  The  rights  of 
men  are  conferred  upon  every  one  in  truft,  but  not  without  a  guide 
in  the  exeiclfing  of  them;  which  guide  ii  reafon.  The  awkward  ' 
eftbris  of  T.  Paine  will  always  preient  the  moft  ridiculous  burlcfouc. 
upon  the  true  nobility  of^the  ^v/W  that  farcafm  can  poflibly  deferibe. 
llis  turn,  however,  will  be  anfwered  completely,  for  he  feems  to  be 
mightily  puffed  up  with  the  notion  oLthe  immortality  of  his.ovor^f/; 
every  ballad-finger  in  the  nation  fome  time  ago  contributed  to  dif- 
perfe  them ;  their  baikets  were  full  of  his  mortgages  upon  immor¬ 
tality  :  though  by  the  law  of  egaliie,  they  did  not  difdain  to  keep 
company  with  the  kaies  o/' the  uuoodt  and  with  dyinjg  confeAlons*  « There 
was  hardly  an  haltered  criminal  at  the  tree  which  did  not  hear  the 
.wholefofnc  breeze  labouring,  alas !  too  latcTor  a  reprieve,  with  the 
faving  tenets  of  his  book.  And  whilft  the  cobbler  at  the  ftall  contri¬ 
buted  hit  friendly  part  to  the  ftaVving  of  his  family^  by  dozing  over 
the  effufions  of  T.  Paine,  he  at  leaft  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  fharpening  ' 
his  wits,  and  perhaps  his  knife  at  the  fame  time,  upon  the  wheiftono 
of  his  politics.  Alai,  poor  Jack  the  Painter!  who  was  littered  but  a 
little  too  foon  for  the  participation  of  fuch  benefits ;  all  the  reparation 
that  a  fympathctic  age  can  now  make  him  a  tender  of  is,  to  burn  him 
npem  the  funeral  pile  of  national  gi^atitude ;  to  diclare  him  an  immortal 
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tUilum ;  U  dilfy  bis  ajhts ;  io  place  them  in  the  Pantheon  of  Paris ,  emm 
aftimuards  turn  them  out  again  jhould  they  be  found  to  have  been  put  its 
too  foouf  ^ter  finding  them  to  have  belonged  to  a  nsery  cunning  kind  of  a 

Ciot.  His  genius  will  be  then  appcafed^  and  Deftiny  be  properly 
inadoed  for  her  caprice  as  to  prematurity  of  birth.  All  men  will 
of  comfe  be  bom  hereafter  each  in  bis  proper  place ;  and  Lucina  will 
dedarCf  with  all  the  fweet  blofhes  of  confuliony  that,  for  her  part^ 
ibe  will  never  ai&A  at  fuch  premature  ceremonies  any  more.* 

^  Of  the  appendix  fubjoined  to  this  ironical  farrago,  we  are  at 
a  lo&  what  account  to  give  ;  not  being  certain  whether  the  au« 
thof^fincerely  means  to  expofe  the  cruelties  of  the  Convention,^ 
and  difplay  the  political  efFe£l  of  national  barbarities ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  not  his  defign  to  convert  even  the  tragical  end  of 
Louis  XVL  and  the.  atrocities  of  the  French  anarchy,  or,  at 
leaft,  the  fentiments  and  refledlions  to  which  thefe  have  given 
birth,  in  the  minds  of  men  and  nations,  into  a  fubje£t  of  ridi¬ 
cule.  The  firft  and  the  laft  fentences  of  this  fupplement  feem, 
to  announce  the  latter  of  thefe  defigns.  The  Arft  fentence  is 
this:  ^  The  murder  of  King  of  France  affords  a  melan- 
*  choly  (upply  of  comment  upon  the  political  principles  of  pre-^ 
^  ient  times^  which  are  founded  upoit  a  contempt  for  humanity.^ 
r  Words,  if  the  author  keep  up  the  tone  of  his  long  letter^ 
fpoken  ironically. ]~The  concluding  fentence  is  as  follows: 
*  Innumerable  inftances  might,  if  neceffary,  be  adduced  to  fhew, 
^  that  the  moments  wherein  the  wings  of  this  heathenifh  fana- 
•  ticifm  [of  the  French]  expand  themfelvcs  with  more  than 
^  common  energy,  like  thofc  of  the  chanticleer  of  morn  at  the 
^  peep  of  daylight,  are  fuch  as  derive  their  excellence  from  the 
*  reveries  of  ii^anity,  ebriety,  or  vice*.* 


^  Concerning  the  political  prihciptes  or  moral  fentiments  of  thit 
man,  it  is  not  our  proper  bnfinefs  to  make  any  comments.  We  may 
onl^  obferve,  in  the  line  of  criticifm,  what  our  readers  have  no  doubt 
anticipated,  diac  it  is  written  in  a  moft  contemptiUe  and  di%ulling 
ftyle.  It  if  mixed' and  made  tip  of  the  dryhefs  of  a  lawyer,  the  af* 
fefted  fKffhefs  of  %  pedant,  the  coarfenefs  of  vulgar  jocularity,  and 
the  falfe  glitter  of  barbarian  bombaft.  Nor  would  it  be  poi&ble  to 
know,  if  we  were  not  led  to  probable  conjeAure,  by  a  kind  of  cir- 
cumftandal  evidence,  to. know  when  the  author,  who  would  appear 
to  be  a  bantering  barrifier,  is  in  jeft,  and  when  he  is  in  carntll. 
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Art.  IX.  A  Letter^  Commercial  and  Political^  addrejjed  U  the 
Ri^kt  thn.  IVilUam  Pitt\  in  which  the  real  Inter  efts  of  Bri» 
tiiin^  in  the  prefent  Crifts^  are  conjidered^  andfome  Obfervations 
are  offered  on  the  General  State  of  Europe.  Tfne  Third  Edition^ 
corrected  and  enlarged.  By  fo/per  JVilfon^  Efj.  pp.  72.  8vo* 
IS.  6d.  Robinfons.  London,  1793* 

JASPER  Wllfon,  or  whoever  writes  under  that  fignature, 
inquires  into  the  caufes  of  the  general  calamities  which  af¬ 
fect  the  commercial  and  manufaduring  interelb,  and  the  con¬ 
nexion  thefe  may  have  with  the  meafures  of  government ;  which, 
as  well  as  certain  fpeeches  in  parliament,  in  unifon  with  thefe, 
he  loudly  arraigns,  and  decidedly  condemns.  The  fpirit  and 
drift  of  the  letter  is  exprefled  in  a  motto  taken  from  the  prophet 
Ifaiah:  ‘  Who  hath  taken  this  counfel  againft  Tyre,  the  crown* 

^  ing  city,  whofe  merchants  are  prmccs,  whofe  trailickers  are  , 
*  the  honourable  of  the  earth  — A  condufrence  of  fortune  and 
talents  has  raifed  Mr.  Pitt  to  a  degree  of  confequence  in  tha 
public  eye  which  no  other  individual  of  the  age  has  attained.—* 
The  writer  of  this  was  one  of  his  warmeft  admirers.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  time  and  of  events  has  cooled  his  enthuGafm  refpe£tihg 
the  minifter,  but  has  not,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  turned  it  into  hqf- 
•tility.  Neither  difpofed  to  offend  nor  flatter,  he  delivers  his 
fentiments  with  the  deference  due  to  his  extraordinary  talents, 
but  with  the  fpleninity  fuited  to  the  prefent  crifls  of  humani 
aflTairs. 

The  calamities  which  affeft  our  commerce  and  manufeAures 
are  uncommonly  great.  Thefe  calamities  are  to  be  traced  to 
the  prevalence  and  extenfion  of  the  war  fyftem  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope,  fupported  as  it  has  been  by  the  univerfal  adoption  of  the 
funding  fyftem.  Among  favages,  the  means  4)f  intercourfe  are 
reftridted  to  tribes  who  are  neighbours,  and  hoftilities  are  cqn* 
fined  in  the  fame  manner : 

*  As  knowledge  incrcafeSi  thefe  means  are  multiplied  and  ex* 
tended,  and  nations  not  in  immediate  vicinity  learn  to  mingle  in 
each  other’s  affairs.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  hiftory  of 
European  nations,  among  whom  treaties  offenfive  and  defen  five  have, 
with  their  communication  with  each  other,  been  condantly  increaiing 
for  the  two  laft  centuries ;  and  wars,  without  beepmine  lefs.  fre¬ 
quent,  have  become  far  more  general,  bloody,  and  expenuve.  The 
balance  pf  power,  a  notion  Ipringing  up  an)ong  flatefmen  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  been  a  principal  caufe  both  hi 
the  frequency  and  the  extenfivenefs  of  modern  wars;  the  retigioos  dif- 
tihdions  which  divided  Europe  after  the  period  of  the  reformation, 
l^^ve  alfo  been  the  c^ufe  or  the  pretext  of  freqiteni  hoflilities ;  and 
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the  fuppofed  dignity  of  crowns,  an  expreflion  the  more  dangeroui 
from  the  obfcijyity  of  its  meaning,*  has  been  conftantly  criumerated 
among  the  reaibn^  which  judified  the  inhabitants  of  dilTercnt  coun« 
tries  in  rufhing  to  the  dedrudion  of  each  other. 

*  Wars  thus  originating  in  caufes  peculiar  to  a  fe mi-barbarous  date 
of  fociety,  have  been  extended,  in  ether  rcfpc^\s,  by  the  progrefs  of 
•knowledge#  -and  its  effects  on  the  arts.  To  thb  we  are  to  attribute 
xn.ny  of  the  improvements  in  the  fcience  of  dcllrudtion,  and  in  the 
fcience  of  finance;  to  this  efoccially  we  arc  to  attribute  the  funding- 
Jyfemt  which  at  * once  multipHcd  the  means  of  warfare  twenty-fold, 
and  which,  after  anticipating  and  exhaufting  the  public'  revenue  in 
almoft  every  nation  of  Europe,  feems  at  length  to  approach  the  point 
fo  ciearly  foretold,  when  it  muft  produce  a  iyftcm  of  general  peace, 
or  of  univerfal  defolation. 

*  The  Italian  republics,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  firfl  invented 
funding — from  them  it  pafTed  to  Spain,  and  from  the  Spaniards  to 
the  reft  of  the  European  nations.  The  pra6ticc  of  funding  com- 
jnenced  in  England  with  our  national  debt,  during  the  war  which 
terminated  in  the  peace  at  Ryfwick,  in  the  year  1697;  and  it  has 
^becn  the  means  by  which  this  debt  has  accumulated  to  its  prefent 
enoi'mous  amount.  The  fvftcm  itfelf  is  precifely  the  fame  as  to  the 
community,  that  mortgaging  the  revenue  of  an  eftate  to  raife  a  pre- 
fenl  fum  of  money,  is  to  the  individual.  The  income  mortgaged  by 

'the  ind  viduai  arifes  perhaps  from  land,  that  of  the  Hate  from  one  cr 
mpre  taxes ;  and  both  in  the  one  cafe  and  in  the  other,  this  mortgage 
is  fox  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  fum  borrowed.  The  indivi- 
.  dual  generally  engages  to  repay  the  principal  when  demanded ;  the^ 
"ftate  never' docs  this,  but  while  the  intereft  is  regularly  difeharged, 
and  the  country  is  tolerably  profperous,  the  ftcurity  given  by  the 
ftate  being  transferable,  finds  a  r^ady- market;  and  thus  the  abforp- 
tion  of  the  capital,  as  far  as  refpeds  the  creditor  of  the  flute,  is  iii  a 
‘great  meafure  remedied. 

'  The  convenience  of  the  funding  fyftem  to  thofe  who  adminifter 
the  governments  of  Europe  is  obvious.-T-It  enables  them,  on  the  com- 
inencement  of  wars,  to  multiply  their  refources  for  the  moment,  per- 
•haps  twenty-fold.  Previous  to  this  invention,  a  tax  raifing  five  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  annually,  would  have  ftrengthened  the  hands 
of  government  by  this  fum  only;  but  under  the  funding-fyftem,  the 
tex^rng  mortgaged  for  ever  for  as  much  money  as  it  will  pay  the 
annual  iiitereft  of,  brings  into  the  treafnry  the  capital  fum  at  once, 
that  is,  ten  or  perhaps  twelve  millions.  It  is  true  this  fpendthrift 
vcxp>cnditurc  mull  bring  a  day  of  reckoning — But  what  then  ?•  Thofe 
who  adminifter  the  public  revenue  afe  not  the  owners  of  the  eftate, 
but  in  genera),  tenants  at  will,  or  at  moft,  have  a  life  intereft  in  it 
'Only.  The  pradice  of  mortgaging  the  public  revenue  during  wars 
prevents  the  people  from  feeling  the  immediate  preflure  of  the  ex- 
(Vence,  by  transferring  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  pofterity.  Miriifters 
look  to  the  'prefont  moment,  and  delight  in  expedients  that  may  delay 
the  evil  day.  .  When  it  comes,  it  does  not,  in  all  probability,  fall  on 
thofe  with  whom  the  mifehi^  originated.  They  are  no  longer  m 
-  power ; 


*  A  liitUr^  Commercial  and  Political^ 

pp>vcr;,  they  are  perhaps  in  their  graves,  and  removed  from  the  com- 
plaints  and  wrongs  of  their  injured  country.* 

The  furprifing  advances  of  chemiftry,  and  the  cfFe£ts  of  its 
application  to  manufadlures  the  wonderful  combinations  of 
chemiftry  and  mechanics  for  the  reduftion  of  labour;  thefe  arc 
the  happy  means  by  which  bankruptc  y  has  been  hitherto  averted. 
The  genius  of  Watt,  Wedgewood,  and  Arkwright,  has  coun** 
teradled  the  expence  and  folly  of  the  American  war.  Are  we 
to  go  on  for  ever  in  this  extraordinary  enreer  ?  It  is  impoflible. 
The  fourccs  through  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  fuftain  our 
enormous  burthens  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  dried  up ;  our  bur¬ 
thens  themfeives  are  dncreafing ;  and  the  ^hole  fabric  of  our 
profperity  totters  to  its  bafe.  Our  profperi^y  depends  on  com¬ 
merce  ;  comrnerce  requires  peace  ;  and  all  the  world  is  at 
fliis  is  the  fhort  and  the  melancholy  hiltory  of  our,fituation. 

J  befe  points,  with  the  folly  of  our  carrying  on  war  againft 
France,  our  author  goes  on  to  illudrate  with  great  eloquence, 
as  well  as  with  great  ability.  And,  on  occaGon  of  reprinting 
this  compofition,  he  adds  a  pofrfeript,  hi  which  be  fhews,  *th«ic 
the  reprefentations  and  reafonings  which  it.  contains  arc  pon# 
firmed  by  feveral  events  which  have  *  happened  fince  its  frrfr 
publication.  4 

It  will  readily  be  allowed  by  many,  that  the  peace  of  Europe,  ' 
during  the  prefent  bloody  conteft,  was  in  our  power  on  various 
occafions.  But  it  may  be  faid,  How  can  we  make  peace  witt> 
France  without  obtaining  a  barrier  againfr  Iter  future  incurfions 
and  depredations  ?  For  this  iflaiid,  flourifhing  in  commerce  and 
naval  power,  as  it  will  do,  though  at,  war  with  France,  if  the 
reft  of  the  world  be  at  peace,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear.  A^d,  with  regard  to  our  allies,  and  the 
balance  of  power  on  the  continent,  be  (hews  that  the  auempt  to 
take  and  to  feparace  from  France  its  frontier  tqwns'  on  the 
north,  is  full  of  difficulty  and  hazard*;  and  that,  while  it  may 
render  the  war  doubly  bloody  and  defperate,  it  can  afford  no  fer 
curity  beyond  what  might  be  obtained  from  fortifying  /vuArian 
Flanders,  already  in  our  power.  1  be  troc  fecuricy  to  this 
country,  arifing  from  the  fcttlement  of  the  Frendi^govcrnment, 
be  thinks,  is  not  promoted,  but  abfolutely  pfcycnted,  by  the 


*  An  infiance  of  this,  amounting  almoft  to  magic,  we  have  in  tbt 
I^lygrapbic  art,  which,  by  a  mechanical  and  chymical  prccefs,  mul¬ 
tiplies  piftures  in  oil  colours,  with  aU  the  properties,  without  the 
_  haft  injury  to  the  original  paintings.  Not  only  have  the  Polygraphic 
Rooms  in  Pall-Mall  become  a  place  of  fafhionable  refort  to  amateurs 
and  others  in  this  great  metropolis,  but  are  likely,  we  are  iufbrmed, 
to  furnilh  articles  for  external  commerce.  ..  ^ 

P  if  'prefeat 
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*  This  publication  has  attraAeld  general  attention,  and  produced 
not  a  little  convtAian  in  the  minds  of  the  readers.  ‘The  hibjeft  is 
of  the'uUBoft  importance  to  this  comii^erciar  nation ;  the  matter 
dearly  conceived  and  well  arranged ;  and  the  fentiments  clothed  in 
appropriate  and  Well-chofen  langua|;e.  '  No  random  digreffions,'  few 
(uperfluouS  epithets  %  the  ideas  are  precife,  the  reafooing  accurate* 
Uie  words,  though  not  fludied  or  far-fetched,  commonly  well  weighed* 
exprclive  of  the  exa&  fcntUnent  in  queftion. 

*  difpofitioft 


Art.  X.  OhjtSltoni  to  the  War  examined  and  refuted.  By  a 
Friend  to  Peace*  pp.  56.  8vq*  is.  6d*  Debrett.  Lon*, 
don,  1793. 


TH  E  mod  forcible  part  of  this  pamphlet  is  an  advertifement 
prefixed  to  the  examination  propofed  \  in  which  the  author 
bbferves,  that  *  it  is  ncceffary  to  keep  in  conftant  remembrance^ 
\  that  the  prefent  war  differs  fo  eflehtially  from  all  former  war$ 
t.as  to  have  little  in  common  with  them  but  the  name. — An 
5  enemy  of  a  new  kind  has  lately  rifen  up  j  one  who  frghts  not 
f  merely  to  fubdue  dates,  but  to  diffolve  focicty ;  not  to  extend 
•  empire,  but  to  fubvert  government ;  not  to  introduce  a  par- 
f  ticular  religion,  but  to  extirpate  all  religion.  The  principles 
^  which  lead  to  fuch  confequences  are  hot' perhaps  entirely  new; 
^  but  it  is  "alike  new  and  alarming  to  fee  them  acquire  fuch  in- 
•  duence  as  to  be  able,  by  the  aid  of  the  French  revolution,  to 
•  dire(^  the  force  of  a  country  like  France,  and  to  turn  that 
f  force  againd  the  whole  world.  In  the  natural  impulfe  which 
•  leads  to  refidance  for  the  fake  of  prefervatiop,  and  in  the 
f  union  which  arifes  from  a  fenfe  of  common  danger,  the  true 
•  principle  of  the  war,'  and  of.  the  extenfivc  alliances  by  which 
•  it  is'ftippoirtcdi  may  be  found.’  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  with 
-Jasrer"' Wilson,  and  other  writers  and  fpeakers  on  the  fame 
lidc  with  jafper,  that  the  attacks  of  the  French  oh  other  na¬ 
tions  were*  provoked,  and  are  perhaps  continued,*  by  the  hoftilc 
‘jnvafiphs,  by  other  nations,  of  France.  But  it  may,*  perhaps, 
be  iillldcd'  on,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  domination  in  the 
French  people,' inherent  by  nature,*  and  nburifhed  by  fuccefs, 
and  a  tade  of  foreign  as  well  as  domedic  plunder.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  throughout  the  whole  of  their  hidory,  difplaycd  the  fame 
lud  of  dominion  and  conqued  that  animated  the  freebooters  that 
fird  (at  down'on  the  feveil  hills  of  Rome.  Was  the  peaceable 
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OhjeHUnt  to  the  War  oxammd  and  nfuioi^  gf 

^ifpoHtion  of  their  peighbours  any  argument  for  peace  with  the 
Romans?  No;  but  rafher  an  invitation  to  war*  and  rapine.^ 
Are  we  fure  that  this  might  not  be  the  cafe  with  the  French, 
arrogant  and  infolent  in  profperity,  diiavowers  of  the  gofpel  of 
peacC|  and  profefi’cd  admirers  and  imitators  of  fo  much  that  i» 
koihan?  This  queftion,  which  we  ftart,  but  do  not  pretend 
to  decide,  is  worthy  of  the  confideration  of  politicians. 

The  author  of  me  pamphlet  before  us  not  only  juftihes  the 
war,  from  the  common  topics  of  juftification,  but  is  fanguine 
in  his  hopes  of  its  fuccefs.; 

•  The  French,*  he  fays,  *  have  neither  commerce,  credit,  nor' 
they  have  nothing,  in  (hprt,  to  fiipport  their  drooping  caufe 
but  a  paper  currency,  founded  upon  injufl  ce  and  robbery,  lecured 
only  by  ^  violation  of  the  moll  facred  rights  of  property,  and  jullly 
diferedited  to  the  lowed  degree  of  nominal  and  fictitious  value.  With 
fuch  a  paucity  of  refources  thefe  fpoliators  of  their  country  have 
plunged,  into  a  fyftem  of  expence  which  affords  an  admirable  fpcci- 
men  of  democratical  economy,  as,  according  to  their  own  account, 
they  confume  in  one  month  q  fum  which  nearly  equals  the  annual, 
diiburfements  of  the  fubvert^  monarchy ;  and,  in  the  fpace  of  four 
years,  they  have  more  than  tripled. the  public  debt, 

*  f  Qn  the  other  hand  are  feen  the  gallant  armies  of  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe,  led  on  by  the  greated  generals  of  the  age,  didin- 
guilhed  alike  for  their  bravery  and  difcipline,  and  vying  with  each 
other  in  their  ardour  to  quell  the  favage  hordes  which  oppofe  them, 
and  to  cruih  the  common  foe  to  humanity ;  an  ardour  which  is  par* 
ticipated  by  the  people  of  every  European  date;  who  have. learnt 
from  the  fad  experience  of  the  Belgians,  the  Savoyards,  the  citizens 
of  Mentz  and  pthef  town^,  what  miferies  were  likely  to  refult  to  other 
countries  from  the  Gallic  fydem  of  liberty  and  fraternity.  Mean* 
while  the  brilliant  and  important  fuccelTcs  of  the  campaign,  the  firft 
in  which  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  have  been  engaged,  call  forth  uni* 
yerfkl  acclamacipns,' and  pro^f9  a  complete  attainment  of  all  the 
pbjefls  of  the  war 

^  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  Chinefe^  contemplating  the  advan¬ 
tages,  and  delineating  the  extent  of  their  own  country,  undervalue 
and  revile  all  other  nations  oh  the  earth.  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
we  defpired  the  poverty,  and  were  confident  of  humbling  the  Ame¬ 
ricans.  ’  Where  U  the  datefman.  in  aftual  pofleiGon  of  power,  who 
learns  wifdoih  from  bidory?  The  examples  of  even  fathers,  ac¬ 
cording  JO  a  French  proverb,  lod  to  their  children./ 


0 


Art. 


•  This  is  an  inftance  of  that  inaccuracy  of  cxpreffion  that  runs 
through  this  fcnfible  and  (hrewd  pamphlet.  An  impolCbility  is  not  s 
but  an  abilrad  and  general  idea.  An  impoflibiilty  that  a  thing 
ever  cjdft  is  the  very  reverfe  of  a  fa£t. 

ail 


Art.  XII^  Peace  and  Reform  againji  JV^r  and  Corruption.  In 
.  Anfvjer  to  a  Pamphlet  written  by  Arthur  Toungj  Efq.  entitled^ 
♦  ^he  Example  of  France  a  Warning  to  Britain f  pp.  26a 
8vo.  3is.  6d.  Ridgway.  London,  1794. 

^T^HE  defign  of  Mr.  Young’s  pampHet  is,  to  deter  us  from 
making  a  parliamentary  reform  by  exciting*  our  horror  at 
•the  atrocities  which  have  taken,  place  in  France.  Thcfe  atro- 
.cities,  fays  the  author  of  Peace  and  Reform,  Mr.  Young  ftlfely 
aferibes  to, the  principles  of  liberty;  and  aflerts^  ,tl)at  Engiiih* 
men  would  be  equally  guilty  ^with  their  neighbours,  if  once  they 
began  political  improvement.*  With  reform  he  connefis  pro¬ 
perty;  and  attempts  to  eftabliOi  as  a  fadt*,  that  a  government 
more  purely  reprefentative  than  our-  own  is  at  j>re(’ent  could  not 
long  exift  without  an  Agrarian  law;  tbus  .deceitfully  alarming 


58  .  Compkinii  thi  poor  People  pf  England. 

•  *  ^  •  •  *  •  < 

Art.  XL  The  Complaints  of  the  poor  People  of  Engknd :  con. 
taining  Remarks^  Part  I.  On  Government.  Part  11.  i,  a.  The 
Difetis  in  the  Englijh  Government^  as  to  Reprefentation^  3.  The 
Ignorance  of  the  Poor^  and  the  Imperfellion  of  the  Laws.^  4.  Dif 
proportion  between  Crimes  and  Punijhmenis.  5.  Capital  Pu- 
oiijhments.  Part  II /.  .  T^he  Royal  Houfsboldy  -  and  Public 

*  Expenditure.,  a.  The  Church.  3.  The  LazurCourts.  4.  The 
e  Army.  5.  The  Navy.  b.  Schools.  ^  7.  Poor-Rates  and  Poor.. 
Houfes.  8.  Public  Hofpitals.  gr.Prifons.'^^^  io.  Feudal  and 
Seignorial  Rights^  LabourerSy  and  Manufa^urers.  Part  IF. 
I.  Addrefs  to  the  Friends  of  Reform.  2.  Balance^ of  'Opinion. 
3.  Price  of  Provisions  and  Labour.  Rules  for  Provident  Som. 
cieties;  Free  Schools  •y  Workhoufes*y  Addrefs  of  Ladies  at /Fal^ 
worthy  of  Air.  AJuir  andAIr:.  F.  Pokier.  Bx  Q.  DyeVy  'B.  4. 
late  of  Emanuel  CollegCy,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition  y  corrcdlci^ 
alter edy  and  much  enlarged,  pp.  .1 19. ;  8 vo.^;,  Ridgway.  Lon- 
.  don,.  1793.  j  ,  .  V  '  .-f 

•  •  •  *  ^  k.  \ '  a  * 

HE 'author  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  profelTed  grumbler  and 
.  .  enumerator  of  grievances.  OPthe-  multifarious  grievances 

be  complains  of  there  are  undoubtedly  not  a  few  that  demand 
redrefe,  and  of  the  remedies  "propofed  fome  that  merit  con- 
lidcratton.  '  *  *  -  ' 
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.  Wallcer’i .  Sirhm» 

I  men  of  wealth,  and  ad^^l^l^g  them  to  join  in  the 'war' againft 
le  French,  a*  the  only;  means  of  prefcrving  whatever  they 
old  dear.  Our  author  does  not  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Young 
hrough  every  falfchpbd  and  abfurdity.  He  therefore  begins 
•ith  iome  fpecimens  of  his  unfairnefs:  I  (hall  (hew,  fays  he, 
hat  the  crimes  of  France,  fo  far  from  having  any.naturaJ  con- 
, exion  with  ,her  principles,  are  the  very  ,  fame  which  the.  rage 
if  fadion  has  Jed.  the  friends  of  war  an^  corruption  in  Engfai^, 
■  not  to.  perpetuate,  at  leaft  to  recommend  in  fupport  of  prin- 
jples  diredlly  oppofite }  and  which,  if.  admitted  to  be  pr<Mf 
)eainft  the  principles  of  French  liberty,  mu(l  alfo  be  proof 
(fTaiiift  the  principles  of  Mr.;  Young,  and  the  other  Englifh  to- 
fes,  as  the  blind’ advocates  of  each  fyftem  equally  applaud 
After’ difeuffing  thefe  preliminary  matters,  he  proceeds. 
0  the  corifideration  of  the  two  great  queftions  of  reforin  and. 
eace,  againft  vyhich  Mr.  Young  and  his  fellow-labourers  have 
aifed  fo  many  prejudices. — I'he  difingenuoufnefs  of  Mr.  Young, 
e  obferves,  is  evident  at  the  commencement  of  his  book,  the 
:’ery  foundation  of  which  is  laid  on  palpable  mifteprefentation. 
He  owns  himfelf  to  have  been  a  warm  friend  to  the  lirft  revolu- 
‘ion ;  .yet  the  chief  part  of  his  i:  duftry  is  employed  in  condemn-' 
iig  Mr.  Paine,  Major  Cartwright,  &c.  for  their  writings  in 
lefence  of  it.  He  reprobates  them  for  having  done  what  he 
imfelf  did }  yet  he  does  not  own  that  he  did  wrong  *. 


‘.RT.  XIII.  ^  Chriftian  Fortitude^  a  Sermon^  preached  at  SaU 
Ur's-Hall^  on  Sunday^  March  24,  1793.  By  the  Rev.  G. 
Walkery  -pp.  29.  8vo.  is.  Dilly.  London^  1793. 

HIS  difeourfe  excited  fo  much  ofFcnce  in  fome  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  as  to  induce  them  •  haftily  to  leave  the  meeting 
n  the  midft  'of  the  fervice.  To  prevent  all  mifreprefentation, 
nd  to  inform  thofe  who  heard  a  part  what  the  obje(5I  cf  the 
hole  was,  Mr.  Walker  has  been  induced  to  publiQi  the  fcf- 
^on.  By  the  date  it  appears  to  have  been  preached  aicnoft 


W  '  V 

•  This  is  a  (hort  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Young 's 
^'hipped  before  our  author  over  a  good  deal  of  ground.— Incon- 
flcncy,  verfatility,  atid  tergiverfation,  are  certainly  among  tlie 
oft  galling  accufations  that  can ’be  brought  againft  any  writer;  and 
from  thefe. it  will  be  difficult  for  fuch  authors  as  Mr.  Miles,  ibr- 
dy  a  member  of  the  Jacobinc,  and  every  popular  focicty  in  Pa- 
.  and  Mr.  Young,  wholly  to  clear  themfelvcj,  however  juft  the 
ufc  may  be  they  have  aow  adopted. 

immetUatoljr 


.  WallccrV 


immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  bctwwn  England ; 
France.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  fuCh  a  period  indu 
the  preacher  to  look  forward  to  fuch  a  feafon  of  trial  as  Wi 
call  for  the  exertion  of  all  the  Chriftian  virtues,  that  of  r? 
fignation  with  fortitude  in  a  particular  manner.  The  cry  \ 
favour  of  the  church,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  Diflenters,  ma 
it  more  particularly  the  duty  of  their  paftors  to  prepare  the 
for  every  poffible  event,  by  reminding  them  of  the  patient  fj 
ferings  of  our  Savibur  and  the  martyrs  under  circumftances 
rood  diftreffing.  But  the  palTage  that  ^ave  oitence  mult, 
conceive,  have  been  the  following,  which  appears  only  pre 
ratory  to  the  advice  it  was  thought  ncceflary  to  offer : 


•  We  arc  not  tp  wonder,  therefore,  that,  in  the  efpecia!  caufc 
religion,  fufTering  fliould  be  provided  as  co-operating  with  truth 
]rhe  belt  and  greateff  views  of  God  for  man.  In  order  to  illuilrJ 
4his,  it  will  be  permitted  me  to  exhibit  a  brief  view  pf  the  circiis| 

•  ftances  in  which  a  pure  and  confeientious  principle  in  the  caufe 
leligion  has  been  placed  to  this  day,  fince  the  intrpduAion  of  Chnii 

•  liaruty  to  our  world.  For  the  three  firft  centuries  it  had' to  triuajfl 
over  heathen  fuperftition,  andforthefe  three  centuries  the  blood 

•  martyrs  in  the  cau(e  of  Chriffianity  was  (hed  on  every  heathen 
The  period  of  fuffeting  and  perfecution  feemed  to  be  over,  when 
ikoman  emperors  embraced  the  Chridian  faith,  and  a  pleafant 
irom  all  their  terrors  and  trials  might  have  been  expedted  to  fmik 
the  virtuous  profeffbr  of  this  religion.  But  out  of  the  bofom  of  li 
very  reft  and  peace  fprang  the  corruption  of  the  religion  itielf,  andi 
new  and  a  more  awful  trial  to  every  lincere  and  uncorropted  frie#'^  1 
of  it.  Hcathenifm  in  all  its  proper  features  of  ceremony  s^nd  poc 
.and  external  worlhip,  of  abfurd  arid  immoral  teneu,  of  the  lull 
power,  of  dominion  over  confcience,  of  terror  to  free  and  ingenye 
inquiry,  and  fummoning,  as  from  hell,  the  moft  mercilefs  Ipirit 
ptrfecution,  affuined  theChrilUan  name,  and  prefepted  to  pureasi 
proper  Chriftianity  a  new  field  of  conqueft.  and  a  new  field  of  tru 
and  probation  for  all  its  honel^  adherents.  No  other  inftruments  wc 

‘employed  by  Providence  to  work  the  r^f^oration  of.  Chriftian  irus 
'  than  thofe  by  which  it  w^s  firft  eftabliibed  in  qur  vyorld.  The 
.moral  and  fangu inary  fp  rit  of  the  Church  of  Rorpe  defeated  its  on 
views,  and  undermined  the  proud  foundations  of  its  antiebrifiian 


minion.  The  friends  of  truth,  and  Chrift,  and  Qod,  met  the 
with  the  noble  magnanimity  of  the  firft  Chriftian  martyrs;  and  fr^' 
their  blood  Ihcd  in  the  caufe  of  the  gofpel,  co-operating  with  tn- 
truth  and  excellence  of  the  gofpel,  fprang  the  revival  of  chat  ble& 
religion.  For  more  than  two  centuries  Chriftendom  has  enjoyed, » 
a  confiderable  degree,  the  quiet,  and  many  of  the  defirable  adv^^ 
tagds,  of  tlus  fecond  triumph  over  error  ana  perfecution;  and  woy< 
to  Qod  that  1  could  add,  that  tlie  manly  and  generous  (pint  of 
reformatiQa  was  expamdlog  itfelf  more  morc.«-rNui  1  fenr 


WalkerV  Sermon. 


et 


lovely  profpeft  of  awakened  truth,  protefted  confcience,  and 
kfetiered  inquiry^  will  again  be  darkened,  that  the  meaner  interefia  • 
this  world  will  again  intrude  themfelves  into  the  caufe  of  Chrift; 

[d  that  a  new  trial  will  again  be  permitted  by  God,  to  prove  the 
dity  of  every  aiffi^ionate  fervant  of  his  Son,  of  all  who  wiih  to  di- 
their  courfe  to  heaven  by  the  in(lru6lion  of  the  gofpel  alone,  un* 
ixed  with  any  of  the  del u five  policies  of  this  world.  To  announce 
probable  return  of  perfecution,  in  whatever  form,  is  no  pleafant 
If  God  in  his  mercy  (hould  avert  it,  well !  If  God  in  his  wif- 
)m  (hould  defign  it,  the  will  of  God  be  done ;  you  know  ^our  duty, 

>u  have  the  pattern  of  your  Mailer  and  of  thofe  magnanimous  fuf- 
[rerd  in  the  caufe  of  confcience  and  of  Chrift,  who  through  faith  and 
^tleoce  are  now  inheriting  the  promifes, 

«  The  conteft  at  this  moment  exhibited  on  the  theatre  of  Europe  is 
ie  mod  grand,  the  moll  awful,  and  the  mod  momentous,  that  the 
|Aory  ofthe  human  race  records;  it  involves  all  the  interefts  of  maOfr 
uional  and  individual,  civil,  moral,  and  religious;  it  has  in  its 
lb  fych  confet^uences  as  may  decide  the  fate  of  £.urope*and  the 
Ite  of  all  mankind.  In  all  the  contending  partiei  there  is  xpud:^ 
^iich  the  friends  of  t>eace,  virtue,  and  humanity,  mull  con- 
mn :  in  fome,  in  the  league  of  the  German  princes,  all  is  one 
irk  and  blackened  picture ;  nothing  but  what  is  fatal  to  liberty,  to 
ith,  CO  the  improvement  of  the  human  char^Aer  and  human  life/ 
Tents  itfelf ;  it  menaces  in  one  rude  blow,  with  one  merctlefs  op« 
crulb  to  precipitate  man  down  to  llavery,  to  ^barifin.  I 
Iter  not  into  the  quellion  of  the  civil  politics  of  our  native  couii'* 
but,  contemplating  you  as  Protedant  DifTenters,  and  myfelf  as 
[mini Her  of  your  body,  anfwerable  to  you  and  to  God  for  every 
;fal  inilruclion,  for  preparing  you  for  every  encounter  to  whicli, 
the  boneit  caufe  of  your  Chridianity,  you  may  be  called,  I  ninlt 
my  duty,  nor  leave  it  to  be  recorded  at  the  lall  day,  that  1  have 
)t  invited  you  to  do  yours.  The  dominant  fpirit  of  your  country  is 
>t  favourable  to  you;  and)  with  this  alienated  fpirit  to  what  trials 
m  may  be  called,  God  alone  can  fay.* 

The  reft  of  the  fermon  is  direiled  folely.  to  infpire  the 
^ditory  with  fentiments  of  the  purefl:  refignation,*  in  which  we 
icet  with  nothing  but  what  is  commendable.  '  We  might,  in- 
except  a  degree  of  egotifm  which  is  unnccelTary;  and,  in 
le  latter  part,  might  be  called  highly  irrelevant  when  prcache4 
>^^gregation  of  ftrangers. 


Art, 


/V 


6t2 ,  Pricftley’i  Strm^* 

•  •  4 

4  #  • 

Art*  XIV*  *•  Ohfervations  on  the  Afitaculous' Conceptions  nndtlt 
Tejlimonies  of  Jgnatius  and  Jujiin  Martyr  on  that  Subje^.  /i 
a  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nijbeti ;  occajjoned  by  hh 
jippcal  to  the  Public^  and  his  Ohfervations  on  Dr.  rrieJiUy.  f, 
ivhich  are  addedy  Remarks  on  Mr.  IVakefielcTs  Opinions 
eerning  Muthew  xxvii;  5*  /By  John  Popey  Tutor  in  the  Bella 
Leitres  and  Clajftcal  Literature  at  the  New  College y  Hackney 
pp.  39b.  Small  8 VO.  Johnfon.  London,  1792. 


'RHEOLOGICAL  controvcrfy  is  fo  dull  a  fubjecl  to  moi! 
^  readers  as  to  require  every  aid  of  the  writer  in  order  to  ar 
reft  the  attention.  With  this  view  Dr.  Prieftley  has  oftc 
availed  himfelf  of  the  intcreft  we  are  apt  to  feel  in  hxftorical  ar 
Fangemcnt,  or  to  roufe  our  attention  by  the  relation  of  ftrit 
ing  fa(Sts,  or  the  adoption  of  ftrong  language.  With  all  thei 
affiftahccs,  the  public  feems  fatiat.-d’  with  the  fubjeft,  and  i 
length  the  Dodor  has  contented  himfelf  by  addrefling  his  fellow, 
citizens  of  the  National  Aflembly. 

Kir.  Pope,  however,  as  if  he  forgot  how  ready  Dr.  Prieftki 
h  ^t^anfweringy  has  undertaken  that  talk  for  him.  In  doL 
this  he  quotes  -whole  pages  from  the  Theological  Rcpofitory; 
and,  for  the  fake  of  his  readers,  we  wifh  he  had  added  nothin; 
pf  his  own.  *•*  'V 


Amt*  XV.  jf  Setmony  preached  at  the  GraveUPit  Mceth 
Hackney f  ^pril  '793»  being  the  Day  appointed for  a  C- 

*  nerat  Faf.  By  f^fepb  PrieJllejy  LL.  D*  F.  R.  S.  pp.  3^ 

•  *8vo.  is.^  Johnfon.  London,  1793. 

TJ  ERE  is  Dr.  Prieftley  again,  at  the  head  of  a  numeroui 
hoft  of  fermonizers  on  the  late  faft.  His  difco'urfe' is  a cii* 
rious  one,  and  contains  fume  very  ingenious,  ftriking,  and  ule- 
ful  obfervations.  The  force  of  the  arguments  by  which  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  di%lay  benefits  of  war,  we  really  cannot  per* 
ccive ;  and  we  think,  that  if  any  one  will  blot  out  the  wore 
war,  and  in  Its  place  write  houfe-breakingy  or  higloway-roUi'y 
the  reafoning  will  apply  with  equal  propriety.  His  doctrine  ^ 
neceffity,  as  conneded  with  Providence,  has  a  harfli, 
bidding  appearance.  The  conclullon  of  the  fermon  forebode 
evil  things  to  the  prefent  generation  of  people  in  Europe, 
the  fpeeoy  accompliifament  of  the  prediaions  relating  to  the  | 
of ^antiebrift,  which  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  feafon  of  great  c 
among  the  nations.  From  the  confideration  of  our  prelim 

circumllanc^ 


StriSiuns  on  a  PamphUtj  6  j 

circtimftanccs,  and  of  thefe  events  as  conneded  with  them,  he 
exhorts  his  hearers  to  great  ferioufnefs  of  mind;  and  to  repenU 
ance  and  reformation  of  life. 


Art.  XVI.  The  Chrtjiian  Remembrancer  \  a  Farewell  Sermon^ 
preached  at  Uxbridge  Chapel^  Middlefex^  on  Sunday^  Nov.  Jthj 
1790.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  Harper^  late  Jljftjiant  Lecturer 
and  Joint  Lecturer  of  St.  Andrrw^ Hoiborn.  pp*  25.  4to. 

Evans.  London,  1791. 

*  /•  \ 

This  affi?£lionate  and  pious  difeourfe  is  admirably  calciiu- 
lated  for  the  purpofe  the  author  had  in  view,  and  will,  we 
doubt  not,  perpetuate  that  cordiality  and  afFedion  which  fub« 

I  (ifted  between  the  preacher  and  his  hearers  during  his  reiidence 
among  them. 


Art.  XVII.  StriSluree  on  a  Pamphlet^  entitled^  A  Reply  to  the 
Sermon  preached  before  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal^  en 
Wednefday^  Jan.  30,  17935  by  Samuel^  Lord  Bijhop  cf  St. 
David^s.  With  an  Appendix^  containing  Obfervations  on  thi 
.  Preface  to  Mr  I  HalC  s  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Prefsy  and 
for'  General  Liberty,  pp.  58.  8vo.  is.  Gardner.  Lon* 
‘don,  1793. 

HIS  "pamphlet,  which  contains  more  reading  than  argu- 
*  meat,  is  chiefly  a  panegyric  on  the  right  reverend  prelate. 
In  endeavouring  to  prove  that  power  does  not  originate  from  the 
people,  the  author  tries  to  make  a  diftin£Iion  between  the  point 
where  power  does  begin,  and  where  it  might  or  ought  to  begin. 
This  leads  him  into  fo  awkward  a  predicament,  that  an  inattentive 
reader  might  fancy  the  prefent  reigning  family  in  England  had 
no  better  title  to  the  throne  than  the  French  National  Affembly 
have  to  exercife  their  power;  ‘  We  know^  fays  our  author, 
‘  that  many  millions  of  the  French* were  not  duly  confultcd  irt 
‘  the  inveftment  with  power,  either  of  their  late  or  their  pre- 

*  fent  rulers:  alfo  that,  had  they  been  duly  confulted,  they  would, 

*  if  at  liberty  to  fpeak  their  real  fentiments,  have  a£led  far 

*  etherwife  than  did  thofe  who  had  aflumed  the  exercife  of  thjt 
‘  eledtive  franchife.  And  not  a  dbubt  can’bc  entcftaihcd  bat 
‘  that  the  people  (the  nation  exclufively  of  the  king  and  nobles) 
‘  had  extremely  little  to  fay  in  clothing  William  the  Third  ot* 
^  England  with  authority.  Aloft  of  them  knew  hardly  any 

*  thing  of  what  was  pafting  among  the  nobles  and  the  com- 
manders  of  the  army  and  navy ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  dif- 

•  3  '  ^  approved 


64>  Bijhcp  tf  Llanda^s  Sermon. 

^  approved  oF  tKeir  choice  as  foon  as  they  came  to  a  icncrwleclgii^ 
«  of  \u^  ,  " 

The  appdidix,  too,  is  equally  unfortunate..  The  author 
(peaks  of  Mr.  Robert  Hall  as  '  a  perfon  miicK  afFefled  with  the 

•  principles  of  democracy.* ,  After  this  he  fells  us  how  much 
he  [the  author]  is  of  a  Chriffian  ;  and  then,  in  the  words  of  a 
celebrated  orator,  remarks,  ^  that  calumiw  and  mifreprelenta- 

•  tion  arc  bften  the  moft  unequivocal  teftlmopies  of  the  zeal^ 

*  pofEblyof  the  cfteti,  with  which  he,  againft  whom  th^arc 

*  direilcd,  has  (erred  the  public.*  If  fo,  whail  muft  not  Tho-i 
nus  Paine  have  done  for  the  public  ? 

. . . .  .■■■  r  .  ■  • 

AitT.  XVIII.  jf  Sermon^  preached  before  the  Stewards  of  the 
tVeJtminJler  Difpenfaryy  at  their  Anntverfarj  Meeting  in  Char^ 
lotte-^Street  Chapel^  April  1785  s  on  Appendix i  By  RU 

chard  "iVatfon^  D.  Z).  Lord^  Bijhop  of  Llandajf.  Second  Edi^ 
iton^  pp.  38.  8vo.  js.  CadelK  London,  1793* 

t  • 

The  purport  of  this  fermon  is  to  (hew  the  neccdary  diftinc- 
tion  of  poor  and  rich  in  every  ftate  of  fociety^  to  teach  the 
former  contentment,  and  the  latter  the  proper  ufe  of  abundance. 
The  prefent  period  feemed  well  calculated  for  the  republication 
of  fuch  a  difcourfe.  With  the  fame  view  the  appendix  is  added^ 
confining  many  folid  arguments  in  favour  of  our  prefeht  form 
of  government,  which,  his  lord(hip  aflferts,  equally  protects  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  That  our  laws  equally  a(re6l  all,  is  not  to 
be  doubted;  but  can  it  be  alTerted,  that  juftice  is  equally  open 
to  all,  when  the  expence  of  attaining  it  is  greatly  bevond  the 
means  not  only  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  n^iddlins  clafs.  In  (bort, 
when  the  procefs  of  the  courts  is  fo  notorioufly  cxpenfive,  that 
nothing  but  violence  of  temper,  or  an  uncommon  degree  of 
public-ipiritednefs,  will  induce  an  honeft  man  to  defend  himfelf 
from  the  over-reachings  of  fraud.  We  (hall  not  follow  our  re¬ 
verend  author  through  the  ufual  declamation  againft  the  mea« 
fures  in  a  neighbouring  country,  which  we  heartily  wi(h  with 
him  may  never  be  repeated  in  this.  Biit,  as  far  as  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  goes,  an  early  melioration  of  the  ftate  of  the' 
poor,  and  reformation  of  thofe  abufes  all  acknowledge  toexift> 
would  be  a  better  means  of  preferving  out  invaluable  frarichifcs 
than  too  violent  an  oppofition  to  every  poffible  improvement. 


Art. 


Hawtayne’x  Sermons, 


es 


Art.  XiX.'  ^  Sermon^  preached'  at  TVhittlefea  St.  Afary's,  in 
the  IJle  of  Elyt  on  Friday  the  iqtb  of  Jprily  1793,'  bein^  the 
Day  ^appointed  for  a  General  Faji.  By  George  Burgefsy  B.  A. 
pp;  20.  8vb.  Evans:  London,  1793. 


AllU  VVJ  ipi'-WVi  w  w  g^, 

this  a  faft  ?’  Ifaiah  Iviii.  5. — Moft  of  this  difcourfe  confifts  of 
general  declamation  on  the  calamities  of  war.  ‘  War/  fays  he, 
'  Whether  ofFenfive  or  defenfive,  is  a  pidlure  of  defolation  !  In 
no  one  point  of  view  does  it  exhibit  an  amiable  feature:  take 
the  beft  fide  of  it ;  what  fee  you  to  commend  ?  there  is  a 
childifli  foolifli  pomp ;  there  is  an  empty  and  deceitful  ho¬ 
nour;  but  there  is  no  profit there  is  no  lading  advantage; 
there  is  no  brotherly  love:  throughout  it  is  one  continued 
feene  of  favage  cruelty  and  unprincipled  licentioufnefs,  thirlf- 
ing  for  dominion  at  the  price  of  blood,  and  purchafing  great- 
nefs  at  the  cxpence  of  humanity.*  ' 

Towards  the  end,  however,  he  exprelTes  his  indignation 
againft  Ffince,  and  fays  (he  has  given  mankind  *  a  pTaufiblc 
*  and  fufficient  pretext  for  becoming  her  inveterate  enemies.* 
And  in  the  clofe  he,  chiefly  in  the  words  of  the  liturgy,  implores 
peace  on  the  ‘  borders*  of  God’s  people,  and  prays  him  to  difpofe 
King  George’s  heart  to  peace. 


lt. 


Art.  XX.  Sermons  on  various '  and  particular  Occajions.  By 
William  Hawtayf'iCy  ReStor  of  Eljiree^  Herts.-  pp»  438.  8vo, 
7s.  boards.  White  and  Sons.  London,  1792. 

^HESE  fermons  are  written  on  plain  and  praAical  fub- 
^  jedls ;  but  they  are  not  well  written.  Little  originality, 
vvith  regard  to  the  topics  of  difeufliion,  can  be  expefted  from  po¬ 
pular  add  refles:  where  novelty,  however,  is  wanting,  we  look 
for  animation.  Pathos  is  the  grand  eflehtial  of  a  pulpit  difeourie. 
Threadbare  maxims,  unenlivened  by  any  appeals  to  paflion,  are 
treated  with  juft  contempt,  at  a  period  when  almoft  all  clafles  of 
people  require  admonition  rather  than  inftruflion.  Mr.  Haw- 
^^e’s  fermons  are  uninterefting  from  their  want  of  charaSler. 
Wc  have  read  them  with  as  much  attention  as  we  could  com- 
iiand;  and  we‘ can  truly  fay,  that  not  a  Angle  paflfage  in  the 
volume  has  made  the  flighteft  impreflion  on  our  minds.  Yet 
are  not  faftidious.  To  the  difcourfcs  of  a  Blair,,  a  Pofteus, 

*«c.REV.vgL.xxni.  JAN.  1794. :  -  ^ 
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or  a  HornCy  we  recur  with  frefli  delight.  After  tranfcribinj, 
howcveri  the  following  paflages,  we  (hall  affign  to  Mr.  Haw. 
tayne  his  feat  on  the  upper  (helf  of  our  library/  where  he 
may  (lumber  amidft  cobwebs,  undifturbed  and  remembered  no 
more. 

The  fixth  fermon,  On  the  Power  of  Innocence  (text,  Genefi; 
iii.  8.),  might  be  fuppofed  to  furnifh  us  with  many  an  impref- 
five  remark.  opens  with  a  few  trite  obfervations  on  the 
.  cafe  of  Adam  and  his  wife,  immediately  after  their  tranfgreffion 
It  then  proceeds  thus:  ‘  The  fiibjeft  will  give  us  an  opportu 

•  nity  of  confidering  the  oppofite  qualities  of  innocence  ano 
^  guilt,  and  will  lead  us  to  a  remark  oii  the  impoflibility 

.  *  avoiding  the  judgment  of  God.  It  was  afiTertcd  by  fome,  th 

•  the'happinefs  of  a  man^s  life  confifted  entirely  in  the  integrin 

•  of  his  mind;  in  other  words,  that  virtue,  I  (hall  fay  inno- 

•  cence,  was  of  itfelf  fuflicient  to  render  him  completely  happy 
’  *  A  philofopher  of  this  opinion  went  fo  far  as  to  fay^  that  if  2 
‘  *  man  poffefled  but  virtue,  it  was  of  no  confequence  wheth 

•  he  enjoyed  health,  or  were  vifited  with  ficknefs;  whether  t 

•  abounded  wdth  the  necelfarles  of  life,  or  whether  he  were  d 
^  titute  of  them  all.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  an  over-fonc 

•  nefs  for  a  particular  way  of  thinking  carried  thofe  who  main 

•  tained  this  dodtrine  beyond  the  bounds  of  precifion  andjudj 
‘  ment.  We  (hall  not,  therefore,  be  furprifed  to  find  other? 

•  who  denied-  this  opinion,  and  who  maintained,  that  m 
.  •  things,  bcfides  virtue  or  innocence,  were  necefiary  for  t 

completion  of  happinefs.  Such,  for  inftance,  as  a  perfewlai 
^  well-formed  body,  good  health,  eafy  circumftanccs,  an 

•  blemilhed  reputation ; — and,  if  they  had  flopped  here,  thr 

•  would  have  had  a  great  mcafure  of  reafon,  of  good-fenfe 

•  juflicf,  on  their  fide.  But  they  feem  to  have  added,  whatc^ 

•  the  body  can  enjoy,  and  whatever  fortune  can  fupply.’ — T 
fermon  clofes  in  this  mariner:  ‘  With  regard  to  that  innocen 
‘  which  is  to  juftify  us  in  the  fight  of  God  and  in  our^own  ci 
5  mation,  let  us  refledi  how  much  more  or  lefs  aggravating 
^  crime  is  than  another ;  and  whether  every  fpecies  of  vice  w 

•  •  not  equally  deprive  us  of  that  fatisfadlion  which’  cannot 

•  united  with  any  degree  of  guilt.  We  may  perhaps  decci' 

•  ourfelves,  and  try  to  fly  from  thought  or  from  refledlion, 

•  ‘  Adam  would  fain  have  fled  from  God ;  but  the  Lord  O' 

•  called  unto  him/*  and  it  was  enough;  he  returned, 

‘  •  tain  is  it  alfo,  that  we  (hall  be  called  to  meet  Kim 

‘‘  face.**  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  world,  ^ 

•  without  great  fincerity  and  deliberation,  our  own  opinion/ 

•  ‘can  fecune  us  from  the  imputation  of  guilt,  ••  but  the 
^  of  a  good  confciencc  towards  God#**  .  .  < 

7 


.  Mifudy  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  '^een  of  Francei  ^  fiy 

in  this  equable  tenour  all  the  difcourfes  flowT—in  fome  places^ 
Indeed,  inaccurate ;  butj  in  general,  fufficiently  correct  in  point 
of  language;  '  -  ' 


Art;  XXI.  Monody  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  ^lucn  of  France  '. 
By  Mary  Hobinfon,  pp.  27;  410;  4*'.  6d.  JEvans.  Lon¬ 
don,  1795.  , 

This  fubjc^  was  well  fulted  to  the  phlntlv6  mind  of  this 
ingenious  lady^  rendered  exquifitcly  fenfible  by  the  vicifli- 
tudes  of  human  events.  And  when  we  read  the  cooclufion  of 
the  following  atledting  defc'ription  of  the  late. Queen  t)f  France 
in  her  happy  days^  the  only  fault  of  which,  if  poetital  embel- 
liflimeht  flibuld  be  termed  a  fault,  is',  that  perhaps' the  eulogium 
is  furcharged,  and  a  veil  caft  over  her  unfortunate  ambition  and 
extravagant  vanityj  that  dfeW  a  hatron’^s  wealth  inYo  her  own 
^  lap.— When  we  read  this,  the  elegant  accomplifhments  of  the 
fair  aiithorefs^  and  other  circiimftances,  conveyed  to  our  minds 
an  idea  of  congeniality.  The  paflage  iS  th'is : 

*  Nurs’d  in  the  cradle^ of  Im peri  al  S^tats, 

,Her  infant  dreams  proclaim'd  a  milder  fate! 

‘  Enchanting  vifioris  footh’d  her  opening  mind ; 

Though  young,  enlighten’d ;  ‘and  though  gay,  refin’d! 
Succeeding  years  roll’d  on  ;  and,  as  (he  grew, 

Each^ fleeting  hour  preTented  raptures  new! 

Frefti  as  the  breeze,  that  fans  the  breaft  of  .SyiAT^ 

She  fcatter’d  perfumes  ^  on  the  face  of  day ! 

Pride  of  her  regal  linb^  Jn  youth'’s  fOft  grace,  . 

'  ,  .  She  blooin’d,  the  lovelieft  bl6froin,.6f  her  race!  .. 
Tranfptamed  from' the  bbw’r ‘of  Tweet  repbfe, 

With  Gallia’s  Z/7//i  blending  Austri  a’s  ' 

’  *  *  Form’d  to  adorn  a  cottage  of'a  throne; 

■  ^For  all  that  footh’d  the'fenfcs  Was  her  own!  ‘ 

A  ftranger,  from  her^native  land,  flie^ Came;"' ^  ‘  ^ 
•Her.dow’ry  Beauty, ‘and  her  pafTport  Fami  t 
'  Too 'young  to  play  the  fiibtlc  coaftief’s  part,  .  . 

-»  ...She  charm'd  all  eyes,  and  gladden’d  cv’ry  heart ! 

Too  ini^eht  deceptive .\viies  to  plan  !  ■  .  .,t  .  y 

7Her  pow’r  acknowledg’d,  e’er  [ere]  her  reign  began)  . 

OT  c*xqui6tcly  fair,  fo  mildly  gay,  * 

'  She  made  the  wifeft  converts  to  her  fway  ? 


^  Cowley  thus  laid  the  accent  oh  the  firft  fy liable,  ipeaking  of  the 
Foitunatc  Iflands: 

•  ••  f'»» 

Soft-footed  winds  with  tuneful  voices  there 
Danc’d  through  the  ptrfum^d  aix«  .  ^  * 

,  Ea  '  ‘  To 


1 


•i 


.  ^  f 

•  Wc  wife  that  the  laft  couplet^  ftraimng  at  one  knows  not  what 
had  not  deviated  froin  the  energetic  fimpliclty  of  the^refi  of  the  pal 
fage,’  into  obfcnri^«  of  at  leaft,  ambiguity. 

t  Yet  one  line^  and  one  only^  is  merely  profalc : 

•  Yet  kt  Refle^on’s  eye  diferiminate.’'  -  *  • 


iS  Moftddy  to  the  Memfy  of  the  late  ^een  of  France^ 

To  rule,  flic  fought  not ;  for  obedience  hung  ^  *  1 

'  On  the  foft  accents  of  her  tuneful  tongue. 

Her  fmile  could  guide  the  ftubborn  heart>  or  move  f 

The  foul  of  Apathy  to  thrills  of  Love ! 

Each  playful  adion  fpoke  the  fire  of  youth ;  i 
Her  blalh  was  innocence !  her  voice  was  truth ! 

She  trod  the  flow’ry  paths  of  blifs  fupreme  ; 

Delight  her  guide>  and  gratitude  her  theme  ! 

Till,  ’midft  its  fvi'cets,  the  serpent,  .Envy,  grew,* 

Hating  her  charms,  and  fick'ning  at  their  view ! 

Pre-eminent  (he  Ihonc !— Each  leflcr  light 
Shrunk  from  her  radiance,  in  the  glooms  of  night : 

Yet,  like  malignant  stars,  with  potent  pow’r» 

Flam’d  the 'fierce  demons  of  the  vengeful  hour;  . 

And  fcatter’d  'midft, the  ftorm  their  borrow’d  rays, 

To  prove  the  Sun  was  set  that  bid  them  blaze!’  *  , 

•  *  ^  s 

•  Her  fmile  could  guide  the  ftubborn  heart,  or  move 
The  foul  of  apathy  to  thrills  of  love!’ ^ 

IS  extremely  beautiful :  as  is  the  latter  line  of  this  couplet,  in 
^hicb  the  beaven^taught  mind  is  faid 

^  'fobid  the  eye  of  reafon  cloudlefs  (hine,  ^ 

And  give  mortality  a  charm  divine.’  f 

The  fimile  of  tKe  eagle  is  well  imagined,  and  the  latter  of  t 
thefc  lines  we  feled  as  highly  poetical  and  charaderiilic  of  | 
jgenius : .  .  ,  ,  | 

•  In  the  bland  fpace  he  wields  his  lordly  flight,  | 

And  riots  in  the  plenitude  of  light/  f 

‘  The  ftorms  that  bow’d  the  lilies  of  thy  race,’  ‘ : 

is  a  happy  allufion ;  and,  -  on  the  whole,  the  beauties  arc  indeed 
many.  'VV'/,  f 

Mrs.  Robinfon’s'  ftyle  and.verfification  are  cofreft,  and  the 
latter  fmooth  and.  the  paufes  varied  f  j.  nor,  though  the  former 
part  of  the  poem  is  hardly  equal  to  the  latter,  is  there  any  paflage 
that  can  be  termed  deficient yet  there  are  fome  inapt  metaphors, 
and  common^place  and  >  unmeaning  epithets  and cexprellionS) 
which  *  faults  it  is  proper  to  exemplify  by  citing  fome  detached, 
exceptionable  lines,  prcyioiifly  noticing,  that  Ihe  disfigures  her 
poems  with  too  frequent  points  of  admiration. 
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Dmuratu  Rage\  or^  Louh  the  Unfortunate** 


In  page  5th  we  have  .  .....  .. 

I 

*  Domellic  virtue.^  glitt'rtng  round  the  throne  !* 

whereas  glittering  is  a  very  improper  adjun£l  to  domtjiic  virtuet,  ~ 
In  the  fame  page,  the  queen’s  commands  are  termed  meeky  as 
they  might  indeed  be  in  her  •adverfity ;  but  were  they  fo  in  her 
profperity?  -Page  7th,  republican  rage  is  faid'  to  root  up  the 
energies  of  youth  \  butfurelyihe  luxury  of  a  court  is  rather  at¬ 
tended  with  that  efFeft.  The  9th  page  has  this  couplet, 

■  •  f  ■ 

*  Marlc^  in  her  alter’d  and  diftrafted  mienp 

The  fatal  tnjigns  of  the  pangb  within’—  " 

in  which  enftgns  is  not  a  happy  expreflion.  In  the  19th  page,  ‘ 
the  ‘  whirring  pinions*  would  be  prettily  deferiptive  of  little  * 
birds  in  a  love-fong,  but  is  out  of  place  here ;  and  in  the  fame 
page  we  do  not  approve  of  the  reign  of  grie^^  both  becaufe  reign 
is  notan  apt,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  is  an  ambiguous  metaphor  ap,-' 
plied  to  a  dethroned  queen.  Would  not  the  mighty  grief  have 
been  better?  Farther,  we  do  not  well  underftand  what  is  mcant,^ 
by  a  withering  form 

■  UJJs  the  fierce  bowlings  of  the  midnight  ilorm/ 

Blit  the  latter  line  of  thefe,  - 

i  * 

^  For  little  virtues  dazzle  in  the  proud, 

As  ftars  Ihine  I’tjirous  midft  a  uaft  of  clgud^'^ 

is  an  uncouth  expreflion,  devoid  of  grammar.  As  to  the  thought 
contained  in  this  and  the  couplets  that  follow,  it  is  a  tranfltion 
from  elegy  to  a  fevere  latire  on  the  great,  extorted  from  her  by 
the  feelings  of  her  mind. 

There  is  aiV  engraving  of  the  unfortunate  Queen, by  way  of 
frontifpiece.  .  . 


Art.  XXII. .  Democratic  Rage\  or^  Louis  the  Unfortunate  :  a 
tragedy.  By  IVilliam  Prejlorty  Efq.  pp.  92.  Svoi  |s.  6d, 
Miller.  London,  1793. 

pRANCE  has  doubtlefs  exhibited  ample  matter  for  tragedy* 

But  it  is  no  new  obfervation,  that  the  fubjeft  of  a  tragedy 
fcould  neither  be  of  a  time  fo  renpote  that  hiftory  is  uncertain, 
and  the  event  become  uninterefting;  nor  fo  modern,  that  paiEoa 
and  party  difcolour  incidents,  and  render  a  developement  pf  tbeiu  ' 
almoft  impolEblc  ;  to  which  latter  objection  the  fubiefl  of  this 
draqra  is  alTurcdly  open.  And,  befidcs  this '  general  obje^ion, 

£3  the  ' 
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yfe-  •  *  Dtm^eraitc  Rage ;  * Louis  th  Vnfortunaii^  ^ 

Ac  events  of  the  French  revolution  have  been  peculiarly  intri¬ 
cate  and  fluftuating}  andiMarat,  one.  of  the  chief  charafters, 
has  been  aflalGnated  by  a  woman,  '  probably  as  furious  a  repub¬ 
licans  ^  himfelf,  beca^fe  perhaps  {he  imagined  him  to  be  the 
ioftrument  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  infidioufly  attempting  to 
raife  himfelf  to  the  crown. ^  And  this  is  the  idea  on  which  the  I 
author  eredled  his  h^felefs  fabric  as  it  now  appears ;  the  Duke 
haying,  fince  the  piece  was  written,  been  brought  to  the  fcafFoId, 
apparently, by  the  violent  democratic  party,  which,  as  it  was  fup- 
pofed,  aimea  at,fctting  him  on  the.  throne.  At  leaft  it  now 
feems  that  the  prefent  republicans  have  acquitted  Marat  of  any 
fuch  intention;  which  yet  fome  may  doubt,  as' the  Duke  was 
fufFcred  to.  live*  till,  after  Marat’s  death..  With  this  fuppofed 
cpnfpiracy  this  hiftoiical  drama  opens,  and  concludes  with  the 
King’s  ^death,  lin  which,  however,  Marat,  is^reprefented  as  the 
underagent  of  Roberfpierre ;  who,  moreover,  is  deferibed  as  in¬ 
tending  to  rule  himfqlf,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke,  when  raifed  to 
the  throne.  ,  .  .  .  >  .  .  .  , 

;  The  unities.oftaftipn  and  time  feem  fqlHciently  preferv.ed,  and  : 
that  of  place,  fo  far  as  that  the  whole  tranfaQion  is  in  Paris,.  , 
The  events  v/ere  real,  ;and,  being  fo  recent,  could  not  be  much  [ 
altered  by  the  poet,' without  affuming  too* much*  licence ;  but, 
by  means  of  his  erroneous  fuppofition,  the  copdu£l»  of  the 
drama,  which  can  hardly,  without  a  quibble,  be  termed  the  fa- 
He,  proved  accidentally  erroneous  *;  it  would  only  remain  *to  ex¬ 
hibit  fpecimens  of  the ‘fentiment,  paffion,  charafter,  and  lan-r 
gjuaoe,  by  a  few  brief  exirailsi  had  we  room  for  (difFerent  fe- 
Ic^lions.  '  .j  .  :  ,  .  j  ,  . 

.  Th^e  Dauphin  II.  Scene  I.)  fays  naturally  arid  af- 
feilingly-;;: — r 

*  *  ftut;  mcKher,  why  is  this  ?  Mqft  we  remain 

All  the  next  fqmnier  in  this  narrow  room  ? 

^  T^rrangc  the  fields,^  nor-.chacc  the  butterflies,  _ 
i^or  cuil  wild  flow’rs ;  nor  fee  the  lambkins  fport, 

V  As  in  times  paft?  .Ob,  when  I  fee  the  fun. 

And  thipk  of*the  green  (elds,  I  grow  fo  fick  • 

To  range  abroad.  Why  arc  we  thus  copfined  ?-— • . 

I  would  I  were  a  bird  :  but  ’lis  moft  ftrange. 

What  can  they  fear  ft  pm  a  poor  little  child. 

Simple  and  weak,  that  they  (hould  mew  me  qp 
Like  an  unhappy  bird,  in  this  dark  cage  ?  ^  , 

Tell  me,  how  fares  my  father?  Shall  1  fee  him. 

And  have  his  bleffihg  ?  We  have  long  been  parted.* 


*  ^ck  fo  range  abroad,  is  A  odd  expteffion. 


Democratic  Rage ; .  er,  Louis  the  Unfortunate.  I 

Bjot  furely,  though  the  Queen  terms  the  following.thoughts 
afcribed  to  him,  prattle,  they,are  more  manly  than  childifli : 

<  I  would  defcnbe  our  ftory.  Firft,  a  king. 

Torn  from  his  palace  and  his  friends,  confin'd 
In  a' vile  prifon  ;  thro’  the  grated  windows 
The  fcanty  beams  (hould  pafs ;  his  eyes  with  weeping 
Should  be  all  red,  his  vifage  pale  and  wan. 

His  hair  Ihould  hang  negledled,  and  his  garb 
Exprefg  th’  extreme  of  forrow.  I  would  paint 
His  woful  fitter,  and  afflidled  wife. 

His  wretched  daughter,  and  his  little  fon. 

Degraded  from  a  prince,  and  now  become 
An  hopelefs  beggar  child.  The  portraiture 
Should  be  fo  pity-moving,  and  fo  true. 

That  all  mankind  fhould  woader  firft,  then  weep. 

Then  join  relenting,  and  redeem  my  father.^ 

The  Queen,  foreboding  the  death  of  the  King,  calls  aloud 
for  vengeance; 

*  Why  fleep  thy  thunders,  heav’n?  Oh!  why  delay  . 

The  myriads  of  the  north?  The  vulture’s  floth 
Retards  the  migh‘y  eagle.  Diftant  yet 
He  hovers  doubtful,  and  forbears  to  ftrike 
^  The  deftin’d  prey  ;  defeend,  thpu  bird  of  war,  . 

Dcfcend  in  whirlwinds;  thunder  on  thy  plumes; 

And  in  thy  talons  fear  and  defolation  ! 

Come,  bathe  in  blood;  no  common  feaft  demands 
Thy  prefence^  Were  [  in  the  ranks  cf  war. 

With  trenchant  fabre  arm’d,  I  fhould  forget 
The  weaknefs  of  my  fex ;  I  fhould  forego 
The  foftnefs  of  my  nature;  I  fhould  fly 
To  great  revenge.’ 

•  We  (hall  add  a  few  lines  at  the  laft  parting,  which  arc  truly 
interefting  and  pathetic,  and  charadleriftic  of  the  Queen : 

‘  Potion.  With  grief  of  foul  we  trefpafs — but  our.milfion  ^ 
Prohibits  more  delay. 

*.King.  All-gracious  Heav’n, 

That  for  wife  purpofes,  beyond  the  ken 
Of  human  forefight,  hath  ordain'd  for  me  ' 

This  lot  of  fuff’rance  *,  O  fuftain  my  foul 
To  bear  it  royally — let  no  bafe  fymptom 
Of  human  weaknefs  ftain  my  parting  hour !  ,  * 

1  will  not  cry'f  farewell — this  laft  embrace— 

Where  are  my  children  ? — raife  her— life  forfakes 
The  languid  frame — ’tis  vain — 1  mutt  be  gone— 

The  voice  of  Heav’n  itfelf  has  call’d  me  from  thee. 


•  Or  fuffering  rather, 
t  Saj  would  have  been  better, 
E  + 


72  Flowers  from  Sharon* 

*  ^een.  Thus,  thus  I  clafp  him  ;  break  my  circling  arms^ 

*  Break  ev'ry  limb,  and  tear  me  joint  by  joint ; 

The  cords  of  life,  each  agonifing  nerve. 

In  dying  eflForts  (hall  around  him  twine; 

And  ye  mult  break  them  all— relentlefs  menders— 

Ye  loath*d,  deteded  fiends  in  human  form. 

*  Peti$n,  O  feene  of  horror-7- ’tis  a  dreadful  fun^liqn. 

*  ^een»  \To  death,  to  death— death  on  a  fcaffold— 

.  Monders-7— 

AlTafTins ! — hell  hounds— is  he  not  your  king  ? — 

Fall  down  with  reverence — Hah  ! — in  favage  joy—  - 
Ye  mock  my  rage — fecurc  in  viilany— 7- 
Vile  facrilegious  things. — He  (hall  not  go.— 

Thus  will  1  hold  him — thus— wiji  gro.w  upon  hitn.— 7 
Withthefe  ilrong  clafps,  ^hus  grov’lingon  the.earth.— 

Hew  oS*  thefe  hands,  and  tear  me,  mangle  me.—  . , 

Another  trophy,  fend  my  gory  head. 

To  fpcak  your  clemency,  and  join  Lamballe.  .  .  ^ 

*  A7ur^.  Spare  me,  Maria,  thy  convulfive  feelings. 

Thy  dreadful  agonies  unman  tpy  foul — 

The  cup,  indeed,  is  bitter — fo  fupport  her— 

Seek  for  our  children,  bring  them  to  her  arms— 

Convey  me  to  the  fcafFold  ere  (he  wakes^ —  •  - 

One  look — one  parting  look— farewell,  for  ever.* 

The  language  of  this  poetical  piece,  though  for  the  mod 
part  fimple  and  unafFedlcd,’  and  the  fentiments  interefting  and 
pathetic,  (hews  the  author  t<>  be  a  man  of  feeling  and  genius,  and, 
v^hat  was  hardly  to  be  expefted  of  the  title,  of  impartiality. 


Art.  XXIII,  Flowers  from  Sharony  or^  Original  Poems  on 
Divine  SubjeSfs.  By  Richard  Lee.  PP»  173*  Small  8vo, 
3s,  Deighton,  London,  1794. 


author  of  thefe  hymns,  fome  of  them  Pindaric^  makes 
^  an  apology  for  incorre^nefs,  by  alleging,  that  they  were 
written  between  the  age  of  15  and  195  and  of  fuch  an  apology 
they  will  ftand  in  need. 


♦  Chofe  before  feraphim,  recovering  grace  to  prove^— 
and 

The  fulnefs  of  covering  and  preferving  grace*— 

arc  very  lame  line?, — IlW  afionif)' d  lyre,*—*  creature  blifs* — are 
odd  expreffions;  and^the  foul  flying  *  back  beyond  eternal years^ 
arid  lyres  •  .  * 

*  •  LabVing  to  exalt  the  found, 

Tho*  bending  nvitb  the  loat-^ 

is  very  indiflferent  fenfe. 


The 


Flowers  from  Sharon. 
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The  numbers  of  the  noun  and  verb  do  not  always  gratnma« 
tically  agree;  which  may,  however,  be  fet  down  to  inadver¬ 
tency,  or  the  error  of  the  prefs. 

The  following  verfe«,  extracted  from  the  poem  on  Eternal 
Love,  are  among  the  lead  intolerable'in  this  collection: 

?  Ye  laughing  valleys !  and  ye  verdant  meads ! 

Hear  the  bled  fong,  and  glow  in  brighter  greeq: 

Vc  fpringing  flow’rets !  lift  your  fragrant  heads^  ' 

Unfo'd  your  b1oom» 

Shed  your  perfume ; 

And  add  new  beauties  to  the  joyops  (hene# 

Ye  fofc  muliclans  of  the  air ! 

Melodious  tenants  of  the  grove. 

The  poet’s  grand  enthuliafm  join ; 

For  nobled  drains  your  fwceted  powers  prepare# 

Let  all  your  tender  warblings  be  of  Love ; 

Love  is  your  darling  theme,  and  this  is  Love  Divine/ 

But  a  jufter  notion  of  the  general  ftyle.and  tone  of  Mr.  Lee 
may  be  formed  from  his  piece^on  Chrift’s  Afcenfion  to  his  Me¬ 
diatorial  Glory : 

•  Jefus  rifes  to  his  throne, 

trophies  He  has  won; 

^  Twxe  ten  thoufand  angels  fly, 

-*  Thro’  the  regions  of  the  Iky ; 

Roll  the  Vigor’s  chariot-wheels 
-Up  the  everlading  bilU^ 

As  the  Ihining  train  proceeds# 

They  extol  his  mighty  deeds:  ’ 

In  melodious  fonnets  tell. 

How  he  conquer’d  death  and  hell; 

All  enraptur’d  join  to  fing, 

*  JESUS  their  triumphant  KING! 

Soon  the  SON  OF  GOD  appears# 

High  in  glory’s  fair  frontiers: 

Open!  O  ye  gates  of  day! 

Wide  your  blazing  leaves  difplay; 

Let  the  KING-OF  GLORY  in,.  ^  * 

Conqueror  over  death  and  An.' 

*-4 

.Lo!  they  enter; — glorious  choirs  '  , 

Strike  anew  their  joyful  lyre^;  .  ‘  , 

Strains  unheard  in  heav’n  till  now# 

From  feraphic  millions  flow ; 

At  his  feet  archangels  foil, 

Md  adore  HIM  «  LORD  OF  ALL/ 

RanfomM 


74  .  Spfech  at  the  Whig  Clubi  ; 

Ranfom*d  fpmts  joyful  blcfs, 

The  incarnate  Saviour’s  grace; 

«  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  1/  they  cry, 

^  Who  for  finners  deign'd  to  die;* 

KING  OF r SAINTS  !  for  ever  reign. 

Thou  for  us  fwa$  pierc’d  and  (lain. 

Thou  haft  fav’d  us  by  thy  blood, 

Rdign  for  ever !  MIGHTY  GOD ! 

•  •  ^  * 

‘  Reign  for  ever  I*  earth  reply. 

Let  your  anthems,  rend  the  ilcy. 

With  the  hcav’nly  armies  fing, 

•  CHRIST  is  uhivcrfal  Kingr  ^ 

Shout,  in  high,  exalted  drains, 

•  Over  all  MESSIAH  reigns!’  '  -  . 

% 

r  • 

It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  thefe  poems  are  what  we  com 
monly  call  methodiftical. 


^RT.  XXI  Vi  yt  Speech  at  the  Whig  Cluh\  or^  A  great  StaUf^ 
man' s' own  Expofitibn  of  his  political^  Principles.  With  Note) 
Critical  and  Explanatory. — •An  Anfwer  to  Two  Letters  fgnei 
5  Hon.  St.  Andrew  St.  fohn^  and.  Robert  Adair ^  pubUP)ed  in  thi 
Morning  Chronicle- of  Monday^  Dec.  lO,'  1792. — A  Confolin^ 
Epijile  to  Mr.  /v— j  on  his  late  Accident.^An  Admonitory 
Epijile  to  the  Hon.'  Thomas  Erfcine^  Attorney  •General  to  his 
Royal  Hignefs  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A  ‘Pojlfcript  to  the  Admo¬ 
nitory  Epijile. — The  Bijhop^s  Wig\  a  Tale.  All  publijhd 
originally  in  the  Sun.  pp«  43.  4to.  2s.  6d«  Southern.  Lon- 
don,  1793,' 

'  jnHE  firft  piece  of  this  poetical  mifcellany  is,  a  parody  on 
^  Mr.  Fox’s  fpcech  to  the  Whig  Club.  .  In  a  note  to  it, 
we  have  the  following 'anecdote  of  Mr.  Froft:  *  Mr.  Froft, 
^  in  addition  to  his  kicking  (what  kicking  is.  not  faid),  and  fub- 
‘  lequent  confolation,  met  \yith  another  indignity  on  his  arrival 
‘  at  Paris.  He  went  thither,  as  every  one  knows,  to  make  a 
**  .prefent  to  the  National  Convention  of  an  addrefs  from  Horne 
^  Tooke’s  fociety,  and  of  athoufand  pair  of  (hoes.  ‘  Not  being 
‘  able  to  fpeak,  he  found  himfelf  at  a  lofs  how  to  communicate 
^  the  objciS  of  his  miflion  to  whom  it  was  addreflTed ;  and  there* 

‘  tore  bethought  him  of  the  expedient  of  paying  bis  vifits  to 
^  them,  with  the  addrefs  fairly  written,  in  one  hand,  and  a  pai* 

^  of  (hoes  in  tiK  other.  .  As  thefe  French  Lycurg^fes,  though 
anxious  to  legiflate  for ‘Greqt  Britain,  “are  cmireTy  ignorant  ot 
‘  the  Englifo  language,'  they  naturally  enough  miftook  him  for  a 

.  •  *  *  fliocmakcr, 
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t  ftoemaker,  who  came,  to  fulicit  a  contr^.  In  confequcnce 
of  this  mifapprehenfion,  they  availed  themfelves  cf  the  rights 
of  man,  and  very  fcurvily  mifufed  and  infultcd  this  worthy 
patriot}-  nor  was  it'  without  confidcraWe  difficulty  that  at 
Icngfh  they  came  to  a  right  underftanding  of  the  matter! 
Then,  indeed,  their  note  and  their  manners  were  changed. 
Citayen¥to&.  was  conduced  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony 
to  the  Convention,  where,  having  got  fomebody  to  read  a 
fpeech  for  him,  he  depofited  at  the  bar  his  cargo.* 

We  were  entertain^  in  the  clofe  with  a  ftory  appended  to 
the  poftfcript  to  the  Admonitory  Epiftle  to  Mr.  Erlkinc ;  in 
poftfcript  he  is  cenfured  for  not  complying  with  the  admonitory 
epiftle,  in  which  he  was  advifed  not  to  defend  Paine’s  Rights 
of  Man ;  and  the  ftory  is  thus  applied  to  Mr.  Erlkine’s  condu^' 
frith  a  view  to  ridicule  it:  '  ' 

•  In  Kent  there  livM  a  very  faplcnt  knight. 

Who,  like  gr-cat Curtis,  took  delight  in  singling; 

.pis  paftime  was,  on  every  moon-fliine  night, 

,At  hi^  pond’s  fide  to  leave  fome  horfe-hairs  danglbgi 
Baited  with  worms,  and  fuch  like  dainty  diflies 
As"^ fiiit  the  appetites  of  pond-bred  fiflies.  , 


*  This  innocent  amufement  pleasM  him  rarely; 

.  For,  as  he  (nor’d^  the  filly  fifli  were  caught^  ' 
,  ^nd  in  the  morning  were  fufpended  fairly. 

And  to  his  table  were  at  dinner  brought. 

are  (hprt  and  tranfitory  ; 

And  foon  were  part  the  triumphs  pifeatory. 


<  1 


A  Wag,:  who  oft  their  pradlices  had  noted, 

One  filent  midnight  to  the  pond  repairs. 

And  feizing  every  line  as  fnug  it  floated, 

.  ,  Adapts  new-fangled  booty  to  the  hairs  : 

Then  clofe  behind  a  hedge’s  favouring  cover. 
Waits  for  the  treat  which  morning  would  difeovep. 


With  early  dawn  his  courfe  the  wight  commences, 
Draws  his  firft  line,  add  fees  a  cqJ  fufpended : 
f  Blcfs  me !’  cried  he,  f  may  I  believe  my  fenfes  ? 

*  As  good  a  fea-fifli  as  was  e’er  commended ! 

•  .’Tis  paffing  ftrange  ;  nor  can  I  form  a  notion. 
How  to  my  ppnd  he  travell’d  from  the  ocean/ 


With  that  he  draws  his  fecond  line,  when,  lo! 

A  portly  falmon  dangles  in  his  vie"w  : 

\  The  devil  take  me,’  fays  he,  ‘  if  I  know 

How  this  got  here;  but  that  he’s  here  is  true: 
’Tis  ten  to  one,  fome  paflage  he  has  found 
?  To  pond  from  ocean,  underneath  the  ground/ 


'  This 


(■ 


-  .  - 
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Tills  bright  idea  foon  remov’d  his  doubt. 

The  ta£l  fo  pat  With  theory  appearing ; 

So  with  bold  hand  he  plucks  his  third  line  out,!' 

And  drew  to  land  a  pafling  good  red  hetrivgs  •  ^ 

^  Odd’s  blood;’  cried  he,  *  the^ced  and  falino'n  puzzl’d, 

•  But  now,  I  fee,  I  fairly  am  bamboozl’d.’ 

So,  Erskike!  when  you  offer’d  your  fupport 

To  G  R  ly’s  fautaftic  plan  of  relorniaiioD,  '  *  , 

John  Bull  firft  llartedat  the  ftrange  report, 

Yet  foon  concelvM  you  aim’d  at  r^utatioh; 

'But  when  he  found  you  Paine  to  Prikce  preferring, 

*  •  D — mil  it,’  fays  he,  *  I  fmelL  the  fous* d  red  herring*^ 

T  here  is  nothing  in  the  mifceljany  bef4>rc  us  tliat  is  Humorous^ 
or  in  any  rcfpcifl  ftriking,  .except  this  llory,  and  the  talc  of  the 
Bijhop^s  tVig^  with  which  latter  the  medley  concludes.  The 
latter,  from  its  fevcrity  .on  the  dignified  clergy,  feems  of  a  de¬ 
mocratic  cafl:*  in  contradidlion  to  the  reft,  ’  *  -  .  • 


Art.  XXV.  The  Hijhrj  < 
lumes^  pp.  450.  8vo 

Philip  Waldcgravc,  th 
Mr.  Thomas  Waldegra 


rmttp  tvaLcUgraye. 
Evans.  London, 


diminifhed  at  the- time  of  Philip’s  birth.  His  father,  difeovering 
in  him  a  confiderable  defirc  of  information,  fends  him  to  the 
grammar  fchool,  and  afterwards  takes  him  from^  thence  and 
places  him  as  a  pupil  With  a  furgeon  at  Evefliam,-  •  He  had  been 
three  years  there,  when  a  widow  lady  of  the  name  of  Afhton,  a 
diftant  relation  of  Philip’s  mother,  came  to  refide  there.  At 
this  lady’s  houfe  he  becomes  acquainted  with  'a  Mr.  Grajtitham, 
an  unmarried  gentleman,  who  lived  in  the  town  of  Evefliam,  a 
man  of  much  learning  and  good  fenfe.  At  the  houfe  of  Mrs. 
Aftiton  Philip  alfo  met  with  Mifs  Harriet  Maynard.  This 
young  lady,  who  had  loft  both  her  parents,  was  placed  by  her 
uncle  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Afhton.  Young^Waldegrave  is 
much  ftruck  with  the  beauty  and  accompliftimcnts  of  Mifs  May- 


ceed  to  Tcnbuiy,  and  afterwards,  at  Ludlow,  after  vifiting 
fome  friends  there,  they  proceed, to. Leominfter;  from  thence 
to  Broomprd  j  and  then  return  to  Evefliam,  During  this 
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'  I 

the  names  of  Addifcn,  Steele,  Pope,  and  the  charailcr  of  Leo¬ 
nardo  de  Vinci,  are  introduced/  A  converfation  concerjiin^^ 
the  charailcr  .of,  Milton  is  alfo  introduced.  In  another  t  ur 
with  Mr.  Grantham,  Philip  goes  to  Tewkefbury,  and  from 
thence  to  Gloucefter,  where,  after  viewing  that  city,  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Oxford;  from  whence,  after  feeing  the  different  libraries 
and  colleges,  they  again  return  home.  At  this  period  a  ivlr, 
Bewdlcy  arrives,  in  order  to  pay  his  addreffes  to  Mifs  Maynard. 
Mr#  Bewdlcy  is  the  fon  of  a  baronet,  and  comes  under  the  func¬ 
tion  and  approbation* of  Mifs  Maynard^s  uncle.  This  greatly 
dlfconcerts  Waldegrave,  as  he  had  never  made  a  formal  decla¬ 
ration  of. his  pafGon ;  and  as  the  profpecSls  of  the  baronet’s  fon 
were  much  more  advantageous  than  his  own  in  point  of  fortune, 
he  knew  not  how,  at  the  prefent  crlfis,  to  make  any  declaration 
confiftent  with  delicacy  or  generofity.  This  diflrefs  is  removed  - 
by  Mr.  Bewdley  himfelf,  who  has  no  one  good  or  amiable  qua¬ 
lification,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  deficient  in  both  learning  and 
good  fenfe ;  which  determines  Mifs  Maynard  in  favour  of  Philip. 
Mr..  Grantham  fees  the  mutual  attachment  of  Waldegrave  and 
this  young  lady,  and  undertakes  a  journey  to  London  in  order 
to  fpcak  to  Mifs  Maynard’s  uncle  in. favour  of  his  friend  Philip. 
This  is  fo  far  -crowned  with  fuccefs,  that  Mr.  Langley,  the 
uncle  to  the  young  lady,  agrees  to  her  difmjffal  of  Mr.  Bewdley, 
and  makes  a-vifit  to  Evefham.  in  order  to  fee  that  (he  had  made 
a  proper  choice#.  Mr.  Langley  approves  of  Waldegrave,  and 
agrees  to  their  union,  under  thefe  conditions :  that  Waldegrave 
lhall  apply  hinsfelf,  for  two  or  three  years,  to  the  ftudy  of  me¬ 
dicine  ;  tnat  he  .fhould  fpend  one  year  at,  Leyden,  and  kwo  at 
Edioburgh,  arid  qualify  himfetf  ^f^  to  become  a  rcfpe<2al^le 
pfayficiapi  as  he  greatly  diflikes  the  chara<Ster  of  a  furgeqn.  To 
this  requeft  the  lovers  reludlantly  confent,  and,  after  havipg 
fpent  the  above-mentioned  time  in  ftudy  at  Leyden  and  Edih- 
burgb,  he  receives  the  hand  of  Mifs  Maynacd.  * 

This  novel  is  well,  calculated  for  the  amufement  of  young 
people,  as  the  ftory  is  natural,  and  well  told,  and  contains  none, 
of  thofe  wonderful  improbabilities  that  tend  to  miflead.tbe 
mind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  anecdote  concerning  rnany 
cmintnt  authors  and  artifts ;  and,  though'  it  may  not  boaft  of 
much  originality,  it  contains  manj  truths# 


For 
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For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW, 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
'For  JANUARY  1794* 

npHls  monthj  which  introduced  the  new  year  with  the  conu 

~  mon  feftivities,  is  diftinguiOicd^  in  a  political  viewj  by  the 

% 

MEETING  tOF  PARLIAMENT. 

The  fubje£V,  or  rather  fubjefts,  of  their  difeuflion,  carried  back 
the  mind  to  a  review  of  the  principal  Events  of  1793.  ‘ 

It  had  been  long  evident,  that^  the  court  of  London  viewed 
the  revolution  in  France  with  jealoufy,  concern,  and  difguft; 
although  the  commercial  interefts.of  the  nation  reftrained  the 
Britifh  government -from  talcing  an  open  and  aftive  part  for  its 
^  fuppreffion.  But  it  is  not  always  by  motives  of  intereft  th 
nations,  any  more  than  individuals)  are  guided  in  their  councils, 

•  and  determined  in  their  ^ions.  Sympathy  with  fiiffeting  in 
^  noccncc  ;  indignation  againft' cruelty  and  injuftice;  have  ofe 

roufed  individuals  to  make  exertions  in  favour  of  others  that  the 
would  not  have  had  the  courage  of  making  for  themfelres.  And 
there  arc  atrocities  capable  of  exciting,  for  a  time,  the  genen 
fympathies  and  antipathies  of  nations.  The  murder  of  the  latf 
King  of  France,  the  amiable  Louis- XVL*  and  thoufands.c 
other  victims,  ftruck  the  nations  around,  but  none  more  tha 
the  generous  people  of  England,  with  horror;  Sorrow  fc 

•  the  dead  was  mingled  with  apprehenfion  for  the  faifety  of  th 
'  living.  The  French,  with  all  the  fanaticifm  of  innovation^  an: 

the  arrogance  peculiar  to  that  nation,  were  zealous  iri  the  pro 
pagation  of  their  principles,  and  had  the  pfefumption  to  hold  u; 
their  chaos  of  political  confufion,  not  yet  formed,  but  to  k 
formed  on  a  plan  of  metaphyfical  pcrfcdlion,  as  a  model  of  im: 

.  tation  to  all  their  neighbours.  Men  of  property,  and  good  mo 
rals,  and  good  hopes,  took  the  alarm.  Affociations,  at  to 
fuggeftion,  and  indeed  defirc,*6f  the  Britifh  adminiftration,  we 
every  where  fornrieS,  for  counteracSIing  the  operations  of  tho 

•  republican  .  arid-  deniocratical  meetings,  ftyling  themfelve 
Friends  to  Reform,  and  Friends  to  the  People:  among  whor 
indeed,  were  many  well-difpofed  and  patriotic  individuals;  b 
who,  in  t!?eir  zeal  for  change,  forgot  that  there  is  no  fuch  thi 
as  ftopping  the  multitude,  once  in  motion,  and  faying,  hithert 
Ihall  ye  come,  and  no  farther.  It  plainly  appeared,  that  a  lar 
majority  of  all  that  is  moft  rcfpeftable  in  the  nation  were 

•  attached  to  the  king  and  conftitutidn  in  church  and  ftatc.  T 
murmurs  of  the  reformers  were  loft  in  the  general  voice  of 
nation* 


y 
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*■. 

BRITAIN 

joined  the  confederacy  againft  France ;  Spain,  Port^al,  Naples, 
and  Tufeany,  followed  her  example;  Venic.c,  Genoa,  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  Hamburgh,  remained,  or  were  forced  to  obferve  a 
neutrality;  Sweden  and  Denmark,  notwithftanding  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  our  court,  furniCied  fupplies  to  the  French:  but 
tiiefe  very  circumftances,  in  all  probability,  have  had  their  in- 
‘  Huence  in  Idetermining'the  ‘ 

CZARINA 

to  make  thofe  mighty  preparations,  now  on  foot,  for  adion  next 
fummer,  and' which  are  generally  fuppofed  tOibe  .deftinedj^  col¬ 
laterally,  for  the  humiliation  of  France ;  though  their  ultimate 
object,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  uniform  ambition  of  that  great 
princefs,  is.  In  ibme  fliape  or  other^  her  own  aggrandifement. 
While  fo  many  men  of  different  kindreds  and  languages  fympa- 
'  thifed  fincerely  and  lamented  the  fall  and  the  dangers. of  kings; 
confederated  kings  favoured  or  connived  at  the  ruin  of  liberty, 
and  of  the  rights  of  mankind  in  Poland:  where  the  moderation 
and  juffice  of  the  ^  people  formed  a  contraft  with  the  atrocities 
of  France,  and  bad  fhaped  a  courfe  worthy' of  the  dignity,  and 
net  injurious  to  the  caufe  of  freedom.  ,  - 

Before  Great  Britain  joined  the  Germans  and  Sardinians,  the 
French,  judging  of  her  defigns  by  her  frowning  afpe^,  had  de¬ 
clared  war  againft  the 

STADTHOLDER 

.  and  the  (not  the  people)  of  Great  Britain*  A  French 
army  under  Dumourier  invaded  Holland.  But  the  fiege  of 
Maeftricht  was  raifed  by  the  Prince  of  Cobourg;  *  the  French 
retreated  into  Flanders  towards  Valenciennes  and  Lille;  Du- 
mouricr,  threatened  by  his  enemies  at  home,  went  over,  with  a 
fmall  part  6f  his  army,  to  the  enemy ;  the  confederates,  among 
whom  we  now  number  the  Englim  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
reduced  Conde,  Valenciennes,  Saar  Louis,  and  Quefnoy.  The 
•  Duke  of  York,  parting  from  the  grand  army,  made  an  unfuccefs- 
fulattempt  oh  Dunkirk;  the  railing  of  the  fiege  of  which  place 
.  infpired  the  French  with, an  audac'ty  that  threatened  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  the  confines  of  Germany.  But,  to  balance  this  mif- 
fortune,  the  ftrong  French  lines  between 

WEISSENBERG  AND  LAUTERBERG, 
were  forced  by  the  Auftrians,  and 

TOULON 

was  furrendered  to  the  Britifli  and  Spanilh  admirals  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  who  took-pofleffion  of  it  in  the  name  of  Louis  the 
XVlIth  of  F  ranee.  Lord  Hood  held  out  to  the  people  of  Toulon 
and  of  France  an  approbation  and  . determination  to  fupport  the 

French 


■  ’ 
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French  conftitution  of  1789.  A  proclamation  by  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  promifed  protedion  to  the  peaceable  among  the 
French  in  general,  without  fpecifying  any  particular  mode  of 
government,  by  which  peace  might  be  reftored  or  maintained. 

In  proportion  to  the  fuccefles  and  good  fortune  of  the  allies  at 
WcilTenberg  and  Toulon,  the  violence  of  the  French  was  in¬ 
flamed  ;  and,  as  the  irruption  of  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  had 
haifened  the  death  of  the  King,  fo  the  fuccelTes  juft  mentioned 
precipitated  that  of  the  Queen. 

The  French  feemed  to  poftefs  an  elafticity  of  courage  that 
rofe  under  misfortune.  They  were  unwearied  in  their  efforts 
to  recover  the  advantages  they  had  loft  on  the  Rhine.  Repulfed 
by  the  Du<ce  of  Brunfwick  at  Landau,  and  on  the  fame  day  de. 
feated  by  the  troops  under  General  Wurmfer,  with  incredible 
lofs,  they  drew  back,  for  a  ftiort  time,  behind  Strafburg,  but 
foon  returned  to  the  charge,  hung  on  the  confederates,  ha- 
raffed  them  tnceffantly,  and,  having  defeated  them  in  feveral 
engagements,  forced  them  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Landau,  and  to 
fall  back  beyo  .d  the  Rhine,  for  the  fafety  of  their  principal  polls 
on  the  German  frontier,  and  the  fecurity  of  their  winter  quar¬ 
ters  :  fo  that,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  poffeffion  of  four 
towns  was  the  whole  fruit  of  the  campaign;  for  Toulon  it  was 
found  neceffary  to  evacuate.  In  the 

WEST  INDIES 

Britain  reduced  Tobago,  and  a  fort  leading  to  fhe  poffeffion  of 
St.  Domingo.  , 

In  the  mean  time,  while  thefe  things  were  going  on  in  the 
field,  the  French  endeavoured  to  fupport  the  principles  from 
which  their  public  actions  flowed,  by  feafts  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  in  wdiich,  inllead  of  gods  and  goddeffes, 
they  ufed  perfonifications  of  powers  and  qualities ;  and  by  the 
,  fabrication*  of  an  almanac,  in  which  events  and  dates  arc  marked, 
not  by  any  terms  or  epochas  that  have  any  reference  to  God 
or  to  religion,  but  by  figns  or  terms  drawn  from  natural  ob 
je£fs ;  and  aeras  taken  from  important  difeoveries,  and  moral 
and  political  revolutions. 

The  Englifh  government,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to 

.  \ 

OPPOSE  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  FRENCH  PRINCIPLES, 

by  means  of  an  aft  for  reftraining  all  intercourfe  with  them, 
called.  An  Aft  for  the  Prevention  of  traiterous  Correfpondence ; 
and  of  a  ftrift  and  fevere  profecution  of  every  thing  that  tended 
to  fedition. 

CommunicatioMs for  The  English  Review  are  requefed  /# 
be Jent  to  H.  Murray,  No.  32,  Flcet-ftreet,  London;  nvhere  Suh* 
y  rihet  s  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  rejptftfidly  dejired  to 
tbiir  Namct% 


